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Building this character, the inside walls must 

. . . bear their share in the creating of 
Big Buildings permanency, durability, rigidity. To as- 
to house sure these features, the architect and 
buildermust make certain that the plaster 


Big Business base is equal to the extraordinary de- 


mands that will be made upon it. 


|: the construction of buildings of 





For this magnificent structure—the 
Western Union Building of New York 
City—Excelsior Wire Lath was selected 
as the proper material to meet all neces- 
sary conditions of construction. 


Excelsior Wire Lath can be formed to 
fit any space. It permits the designing 
of any kind of alcove, doorway, or open- 
ing of any shape. It can be formed 
around beams, pillars and other pro- 
truding objects. There has never been 
discovered a place, where plaster is 
needed, that Excelsior Wire Lath could 
not be used. 


Can be used on iron or wood furring 
or secured to brick or stone work. 
Quickly put up. Reinforced if necessary. 
Excelsior Wire Lath is a woven fabric 
of cold-drawn steel wires of great tensile 
strength. Hasan even selvage that makes 
tying and handling easy operations. 
Plain, japanned or galvanized. 


Government demands are taxing our plants to the 
utmost. Of necessity this curtails production for 
civilian use. We ask those who cannot be served 
as promptly as they would like, to bear with us 
until civilian production can be brought back to 
normal channels again. 





Write for booklet D, giving detailed 
and explicit information 


WRIGHT WIRE COMPANY 


Worcester, Mass. 
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The Future and Influence of American 
War Housing Developments 


By C. STANLEY 


HE sudden development of industrial 
housing in America, due to the tremendous 
pressure exerted by war conditions on 

manufacturing concerns throughout the country, 
was astonishing—even to experts who for years 
have been predicting that an industrial emergency 
would find the average manufacturer but poorly 
equipped in the essentials of labor stabilization. 
So interesting has been this development that 
there has seemed little time to spend on 
analyzing its effect on future activities along 
the line of providing good homes for industrial 
workers. Fortunately, however, there has been 
a wise tendency on the part of the Government 
and its advisers to provide generally a type of 
housing which must prove of exemplary value in 
the years to come. A precedent has been set 
in the design and construction of modest homes 
which, from the architectural and social view- 
point, may exercise a beneficial influence on this 
type of building for the next century. 

Now that the war is over, a careful consideration 
of the changed conditions in the American industrial 
housing field is not only advisable but is actually 
necessary. The sudden proof afforded by war pres- 
sure of the important relationship of good housing 
to labor stabilization and production efficiency 
should so crystallize the interest of manufactur- 
ers and industrial communities that there is an 
encouraging prospect of continued activity in 
the field of moderate priced home construction. 
The outlook, then, in the industrial housing field 
is good; but there is danger of a reaction which 
would place in a most unfavorable light the en- 
tire activity of properly housing workmen, and 
cause a decrease in the newly aroused public 


*A timely subject which should prove of general interest is opened 
up in this article. There can be no doubt that we have reached a 
critical period in the activity of properly housing industrial workers. 
The editorial pages of THe AMERICAN ARCHITECT are open for a gen- 
eral discussion of future policy in the administration, maintenance 
and ultimate disposition of the new war villages. 
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interest in this subject, unless the future of the 
new war village is most carefully protected by 
wise administration and maintenance. 

In the years immediately following the dec- 
laration of peace the fate of industrial housing as 
a matter of national interest among manufac- 
turers and those engaged in civic development 
may be decided by the result of the Govern- 
ment’s activities -along this line. Whether or 
not the efforts of many years on the part of 
pioneers in the encouragement of the proper 
housing of workmen are to be nullified, whether 
the interested public is to become surfeited with 
the subject and impressed with its apparent fail- 
ure, depends upon the administration and _ acti- 
vities of the greatest single owner of workmen’s 
houses in America—the United States Govern- 
ment. It must be realized, too, that if there is 
failure in any respect as far as the war villages, 


their present and future purposes, are concerned, 
the burden of failure will be placed upon the 
architectural and engineering professions under 
whose direction the work was done. 


In brief review, we may consider that the 
housing of industrial workers has been exercis- 
ing its effect (either beneficial or restricting as 
the housing was good or bad) since the earliest 
days of the manufacturing industry. The evolu- 
tion of this important industrial factor may be 
followed in cycle, beginning at the point when 
the first industrial workers, those of the trades 
and crafts, performed their labor in their own 
village homes, carrying the finished product to 
a central point in the village or nearby town for 
distribution or shipment to other markets. Here 
living conditions were good, the pride of trade 
and craft was reflected in the work, and many of 
these old products are cherished to this day. In 
the next stage of industrial development the 
workers were gathered under one roof, and job 
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routing and distribution was begun in a crude man- 
ner. Then came the gradual introduction of 
machinery, resulting in the construction of the 
great factories which the workers away 
from their healthful country towns to congested 
centers. 


drew 


These rapidly developed into unsightly 
factory towns, where living conditions became so 
bad that the physical and moral standards of the 
workers were almost universally impaired. 

During the period of mechanical development 
and until recent the attention of manu- 
facturers was centered upon the care and better- 
ment of inanimate machinery. The well-being 
of workers, having a more indirect and less rec- 
ognized effect on production, was almost en- 
tirely neglected. Gradually the mill and factory 
workers lost efficiency as the race declined. The 
reaction of slum conditions, impoverished homes 
and the disappearance of thrift and ambition 
among a large percentage of the working class 
became more and more apparent. Thus the de- 
mand for better living conditions among the 
working classes of England was recognized and 
through a semi-benevolent beginning the sub- 
ject of better industrial housing has interested 
manufacturers, philanthropists, politicians, econo- 
mists and last and greatest—the people. In 
Great Britain, garden village and suburb develop- 
ments have been carefully planned and have been 
so successful in their benefits that before the 
war a similar movement had spread to almost 
all of the civilized nations. 

In this country, prior to the war, the question 
of industrial housing had not been taken very 
seriously, except in isolated cases. In the min- 
ing and mill towns haphazard shack construc- 
tion offered the poorest of living conditions for 
workers. 


years, 


In fact through careful analysis much 
labor discontent might be traced to the unat- 
tractive, unhealthful and in many cases immoral 
living conditions of the average industrial com- 
munity. As the result of the activities of a few 
pioneers some good housing developments had 
been completed. Several attempts by philan- 
thropists had unfortunately been diverted to more 
expensive building. Civic regulations governing 
dwelling construction and occupancies were be- 
coming constantly more stringent and carefully 
considered. Some cities were cleaning out the 
worst slum sections, demolishing old tenements 
and sincerely attempting to better the living 
conditions of the working classes. The interest 


of manufacturers was being aroused through the 
activities of such excellent organizations as the 


National Housing Association 
Civic Association. 


and American 
Many were studying and con- 
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sidering—few were acting—when suddenly the 
outbreak of the European conflagration, followed 
by our entry into the war, gave to productive in- 
dustry the greatest stimulus known in the indus- 
trial history of the world. 

Labor then came into great demand; indus- 
trial communities almost overnight 
crowded; rents and land values soared, presag- 
ing an unprecedented housing demand in these 
centers. Next came the cry for ships. Old ship- 
yards, located in small, out-of-the-way villages, 
became scenes of intense activity and the need 
for shipworkers’ homes became an insistent de- 
mand. New shipyards were established on deep 
water where land was cheap. This meant unde- 
veloped communities. At isolated points great 
explosive plants were under construction and 
whole towns were needed to house the workers. 

At shipyards, the housing need was met by the 
construction of thousands of good permanent 
homes owned for the most part by the Govern- 
ment. In a similar manner the need was met in 
large industrial centers and small but important 
manufacturing communities. In the isolated com- 
munities near powder and loading plants the need 
was largely met through temporary construction. 
In all, the housing needs of the Government have 
been met as well as could be expected in such a 
pressing emergency. 


became 


The danger, however, lies in the future of these 
villages and new communities. Will many of 
them become deserted villages after the war? If 
the demand for ships is cut down during the years 
following the war, what of the shipbuilders’ towns? 
Will the great temporary powder towns and hous- 
ing developments at isolated points be abandoned 
and allowed to degenerate into slums? 

On the answer to these and similar questions 
depends future public opinion as to the question 
and merit of industrial housing. If we do have 
deserted villages and unsuccessful developments, 
the interest of manufacturers and of the public 
is in danger of being turned to condemnation, and 
the sound theory of industrial housing may suf- 
fer. If perchance there is unpleasant criticism of 
the administration of this new housing in after 
years, if there are 
apparent wastes, it will indeed prove unfortunate 
in its effect on the interests of housing reform. 
Just at a time when we are wisely turning away 
from the cheap speculative builder of small 
homes—as we were restricting him and demand- 
ing that he give decent and better-built houses in 
exchange for a fair profit—that interest which 
was making possible such a change may be weak- 
ened through the object lesson of vacant indus- 


serious financial losses and 
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trial homes at points where former activity may 
soon be forgotten; through the dissatisfaction of 
workman purchasers of Government built homes, 
or through faults of administration—and again at 
least 20 per cent of the national annual payroll will 
be spent for living quarters in slums, unsightly com- 
munities and speculative developments of poor 
character. 

The question of the future of Government 
owned industrial housing is further complicated 
by a condition which may be not generally un- 
derstood. A very large percentage of the vari- 
ous war material and shipbuilding plants for the 
employees of which Federal housing has been pro- 
vided are not Government-owned plants. 
the individual condition at many of these 
points in the after-war period will be that of a 
privately owned plant where the labor need is 
falling off and the demand for the Government- 
owned houses is lessening. 


There- 
fore 


The co-operative activity of the Government in 
converting war industries which are non-essential 
in times of peace, and placing such industries 
upon a sound productive basis, is looked forward 
to by reason of word from Washington that the 
War Industries Board is to be continued for this 
purpose during the period of reconstruction. Ac- 
cordingly the very activity of the Government in 
assisting private corporations now on war work to 
become re-established in normal fields of production 
will have a good effect on the administration and 
disposition of the war housing. 

It is the intent of this article only to arouse 
general discussion of the subjects emphasized. 
The full solution of the problem must be the re- 
sult of co-operation, and a wise selection of those 
who are to administer the Government properties 
during the next few years. Following, then, are 


but a few simple suggestions which may open up 
channels of thought for those interested in safe- 
guarding the advancement of better living condi- 
tions for American industrial workers. 


\ndrew Wright Crawford, Field Secretary of 
the American Civic Association, in a recent com- 
mentary on the standards set by the new Federal 
war cities and suburbs, sets forth the following 
well-considered thoughts: 

“By appropriating $150,000,000 for housing, the 
Federal Government has accepted the responsi- 
bility for setting the standard for living condi- 
tions of the working people of the United States. 
Wh..tever it does, whether good, indifferent or 
bad, will be accepted as good enough by the real 
estate operators and by the mass of the people. 
The towns it constructs will be of enduring 
importance, not only for their inhabitants, but 
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for the citizens of the United States generally. 

“Housing, in its broader interpretation, means 
more than the way the house is built, its number 
of rooms, the amount of window space per square 
foot of floor or per cubic foot of rooms. It means 
the entire environment of the occupant and the 
occupant’s family. Men and women are to such 
a great extent the product of their environment, 
and especially of the environment of their chil- 
hood and so many men and women live in such 
confined area and move in such ruts that housing 
is a chief determining factor in their lives.” 

Not only must a proper standard be set in the 
planning and construction of this housing, but 
also a standard in administration and maintenance. 
Many small but promising housing developments in 
this country have entirely failed in their real pur- 
pose because the manufacturer for whose employees 
the houses have been provided has failed to realize 
that the maintenance of an industrial development 
is of equal importance to its design and construction. 
Unfortunately, in these cases it seems to have been 
the general opinion that, having constructed the 
houses, nothing further was to be done. 

This, then, is the first great responsibility of the 
Government in its administration of war housing 
after the declaration of peace: to set a high stand- 
ard in management and maintenance which will re- 
sult not only in the satisfaction of tenants, but in 
providing an exemplary precedent for those who are 
watching the outcome of this method of stabilizing 
labor. Even as men and women are the product of 
environment, so environment is the result of the 
combination of good physical conditions and proper 
civic administration. By proper maintenance of the 
war industrial developments, loss by depreciation 
can be kept low and the investment of the American 
people in better housing for the working classes can 
be safeguarded. ; 

Second, great discretion must be exercised in the 
sale of this property at a time when the Govern- 
ment decides to unload some of its realty holdings 
acquired during the war period. has 
wisely been made that none of this property shall 
be sold until at least a year after the termination of 
the war. This gives ample time in which to formu- 
late a wise selling policy, and it seems particularly 
fortunate that the administration of this activity 1s 
apparently to be under the U. S. Department of 
Labor. The attitude of organized labor toward the 
question of industrial housing is fair and should act 
as an important factor in the final disposition of war 
housing. Organized labor wants better housing for 
workmen, and recognizes its value to them. The 
purchase of homes by workmen is not, however, 
advocated or encouraged by labor organizations, for 


Decision 
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the obvious reason that from their standpoint the 
purchasing of homes has a tendency to overstabilize 
labor and render it less flexible for organization 
purposes. Organized labor also quite properly ob- 
jects to a too academic application of housing and 
welfare reforms—in other words, the workman does 
not want methods of living and forms of recreation 
thrust upon him. In this, too, he is right. 

The real service of a housing expert lies in a sym- 
pathetic understanding of the needs and wishes of 
future tenants. His buildings should be designed 
expressly for the people who are to live in them, in 
order that they may most happily carry on the rou- 
tine of their daily life, not subjected to sudden and 
non-understandable modes of living, but 
afforded the best facilities commensurate with the 
habits and inhibitions of foregoing generations 
Im- 
proved modes of living can be gradually encouraged 
through the educational activities of a well-trained 
welfare worker. 


new 


modified by contact with new surroundings. 


The general attitude of organized labor in the 
matter of the purchase of homes by workmen could, 
[ believe, be made broader and better reconciled 
with the home-owning instinct of every man by en- 
couraging the purchase of homes in industrial com- 
munities where the location of varied manufactur- 
ing activities offers the possibility of securing other 
work in case employment in any one plant should 
fail for one of various reasons. 

The question of the one-industry town is com- 
plex and worthy of careful consideration in its re- 
It is not 
fair to tie a man down through the purchase of a 
home unless sufficient guarantee can be given him 


lation to the sale of houses to workmen. 


that his work, and consequently his remuneration, 
shall continue without interruption. 

Therefore, in its second great responsibility, the 
wise ultimate disposition of the war-built workmen’s 
homes, the Government must set a precedent which 
will not turn labor, collectively or individually, 
against the sound policy of industrial home-owning 
but will rather encourage the determination of some 
means through which labor and capital may agree 
harmoniously in providing better living conditions 
for workmen and their families. 

In general, the solution of this problem would 
seem to be some form of copartnership in which 


housing developments would be owned collectively 
by tenants. 


Such ownership should have as its 
basic principles : 
I. Organization of owning and operating com- 
pany. 
Occupation of houses through tenancy agree- 
ment by stockholders only. 
Elimination of speculative profit through a re- 
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turn to stockholders of all financial benefits 
accruing from increment in land values; privi- 
lege rentals and other sources of profit. This 
may be done through rental dividends; im- 
provements to the property and_stockdivi- 
dends. 


In such an operation common ownership involvy- 
ing the right of occupancy without individual own- 
ership makes it possible for a tenant to leave with- 
out financial loss or delay; surplus profits accrue 
to his benefit; he has a better house and more land 
through taking advantage of the wholesale purchase 
of land and building materials; and a more sound 
investment is offered to capital needed for general 
financing of the project. 

An interesting possibility is that of a copartner- 
ship organization to take over the entire industrial 
housing ownership of the Government after the war 
The 
activities of this organization would include the 
management of all properties; 
of Government 


and to remain under Goveri ‘ent supervision. 


gradual retirement 
funds through private 
financing and the sale of stock carrying tenancy 


invested 


privilege in any of the developments to workmen. 
This plan has the following interesting aspects: 


1. Guaranteeing the future use of these houses 
by an industrial population following the origi- 
nal purpose. 

Offering wrokmen a flexible home investment 
in the form of stock carrying occupancy or 
rental privilege at many points throughout the 
country, or which could easily be disposed of 
in case entire withdrawal was desired. This 
plan should meet the approval of organized 
labor. 

Offering sound inducement to private capital 
for investment which would retire Government 
funds. 

Encouraging the location of manufacturing 
plants near such available housed labor supply. 
The activity of such plants would offset any 
decrease due to a cessation of war activities 
and would consequently guarantee the future 
of war villages, making each in fact the nu- 
cleus of a large model industrial community. 

The co-operative or copartnership tenants plan 

applied to industrial housing is by no means a new 
idea. It has already been tried out most success- 
fully in Great Britain and in a future issue of THE 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT a complete history of this 
method of operating industrial villages and suburbs, 
together with actual results, will be given. 

This also suggests an activity of considerable im- 

portance which should be considered one of the 
principal factors in the administration of the Gov- 
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ernment housing projects after the war. That is, 
that in every way possible, private manufacturing 
plants should be induced to locate at these points 
where they may get the benefits of housing supply 
created by the Government for its war activities. 

Many attractive permanent communities will have 
been constructed in the vicinity of shipyards. At 
some of these points, few, if any, private manufac- 
turing plants are located. In most cases there are 
good rail facilities and means of water shipment. 
Raw materials of various kinds, particularly those 
used in shipbuilding, are easily available. The 
natural conclusion then is that these places would 
prove good locations for manufacturing plants of 
various types, in view of existing housing added 
to the various factors involved by manufacturing 
It is difficult to predict what effect the 
cessation of war will have on the continued activi- 
ties of shipbuilding plants. If our merchant marine 
is wisely maintained, this, together with some 
foreign demand, should guarantee to American ship- 
builders a continued prosperity. Many of the cargo 
carriers constructed for the war emergency have 
been built for only a few years’ service before 
overhauling and practical reconstruction will be 
necessary. It is, however, safe to predict that the 
present feverish activity of the shipyards will be 
lessened, in which case any tendency toward a vacat- 
ing of new industrial houses may be counteracted 
through the relocation of manufacturing plants and 
other activities of labor-employment. 


needs. 


As a casual suggestion, there are at least three 
shipbuilders’ villages which have come to the at- 
tention of the writer in which every new house pro- 
vided by the Government could be sold for summer 
occupancy in case the need for workmen’s homes 
no longer existed. This, of course, would be a con- 
dition brought about by the natural adaptability of 
the neighborhoods as summer resorts. 

Where homes have been provided in industrial 
centers they will always be used for their designed 
purpose. 


In many cases these houses may be taken 
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over by private manufacturing industries as nuclei 
of thriving industrial villages for plant labor sup- 
ply. In all instances, they will serve the valuable 
purpose of taking the families of industrial workers 
out of slums and unhealthy, unsightly neighbor- 
hoods into better surroundings and introducing bet- 
ter standards of living. 

When it has fulfilled its purpose all temporary 
housing should be destroyed! 

It has been the constantly repeated history of 
temporary and shack construction that slum condi- 
tions soon set in. Shabby buildings induce shabby 
standards of living. When the activities of the 
great powder, shell and bagloading plants decrease 
there will no longer be the need of housing and 
these buildings should be scrapped. At the nitrate 
plants the conditions may be different. From all re- 
ports, it would seem that these plants, where opera- 
tions are based on the recently developed air nitrate 
process, may be used for the wholesale production 
of nitrogen fertilizers. In such cases particular 
attention should be given the temporary housing as 
to the possibility of remodeling in permanent con- 
structicn. At such points the possibility of the con- 
tinued use of temporary housing is great and con- 
stitutes a particular menace. It will be a simple 
matter to procrastinate in the destruction of such 
buildings and to allow their continued use after 
they have too greatly depreciated. The unfortunate 
result of laxness in this matter would be the 
rapid development of unhealthy neighborhoods, 
too many of which already exist in mining and 
mill centers. 

From the few points which have been outlined 
in the foregoing paragraphs, it should be evident 
that the Government has indeed accepted a great 
responsibility in constructing housing for war 
workers. While this has been more in the nature 
of a war emergency activity it constitutes never- 
theless an experiment of great’ economic import, 
the extent of which is only to be realized in the 
years to come. 





Mobilizing for Peace’ 


The Problems and Prospects of the Immediate Future 


HE world is again turning to the arts of 
peace, joyous in the relief from the horrors 
and burdens of war, but uncertain as to the 

problems and prospects of the immediate future. 
That the economic, financial, and industrial read- 
justments of the transition period will be unusual 
and intricate is generally recognized, but the fact 
that victory entails discipline, reflection, planning, 
study and the exercise of all our accumulated wis- 
dom is only beginning to dawn upon this nation. 
We are just learning what a famous contemporary 
statesman so aptly observed, namely, that “it is 
easier to make war than to make peace.” 

The transmutations of war are swift; a genera- 
tion of changes has occurred in the last four years, 
and, therefore, it is not wholly surprising that to- 
day we should be startled by the growing realization 
of the vastness of the world’s peace task. Lloyd 
George summed up the situation in a single sentence 
when he said “the whole world must be remade.” 
Some conception of the immensity of the work at 
hand may be obtained from even a very brief and 
cursory consideration of a few of the salient results 
of the war. 

The political problems need not be referred to; 
they lie outside the province of this address, and, 
besides, their analysis would require far greater 
wisdom than I pretend to. Suffice it for me merely 
to call your attention to these facts: 

Through battle, atrocities and massacres it is esti- 
mated that 10,000,000 lives have been sacrificed; 
that $50,000,000,000 worth of property, not includ- 
ing the wastage of war material, has been destroyed 
in various ways; that the productive wealth of the 
belligerents, which in 1914 was computed to be 
$600,000,000,000, has now been mortgaged to the 
extent of more than esti- 
mated cost of the war. According to the Federal 
Reserve Board about $150,000,000,000 of the total 
war costs has been raised through loans by the vari- 
ous nations, and comparatively little by taxation. 
The enormous size of the world’s present war debt 
is illustrated by comparison with the ante-war debt 
of the seven principal belligerents, which did not 
exceed $25,000,000,000. The cost of supporting 
that debt was only about $1,000,000,000 a year. 
Hereafter the annual burden for interest and sink- 
ing fund allowances will be not less than $10,000,- 
000,000, and probably much more. 


~ 


$200,000,000,0c00—the 


*Extract from an address by Francis H. Sisson, Vice-President of 
the Guaranty Trust Company of New York. 


In the United States, during the nineteen munths 
that have elapsed since that memorable sixth of 
April, 1917, when we declared war on Germany, 
there has been assembled and trained the largest 
army in this country’s history. We have built up 
our navy until in tonnage it is second only to that 
of Great Britain. We have floated four colossal 
war loans, and we have voluntarily submitted to 
a system of taxation such as few other nations 
have endured voluntarily or otherwise. We have 
projected titanic commercial enterprises, as witness 
our merchant marine. We have temporarily turned 
over our railroads, telegraph and telephone lines to 
the Government. We have conscripted a large 
number of industrial plants, and we have regulated 
directly or indirectly practically every business in 
the country. 

And now peace has come, and we find ourselves 
as unprepared for it as we were for war, although 
other countries, caught unawares in the maelstrom, 
have had forethought, even in the throes of a life 
or death struggle, to get ready for the inevitable 
readjustment when hostilities should cease. 

To be sure the United States has emerged from 
the war stronger than ever, morally, industrially, 
and financially. Fortunately, we have escaped the 
devastation of the conflict, and we have suffered 
less in every respect than the other belligerents. In 
1914 we were indebted to Europe to the extent of 
more than $5,000,000,000. To-day Europe owes us 
an amount in excess of $10,000,000,000. And, con- 
sequently, our readjustment problems are different 
in character and from the other 
nations involved in the war. They are, in the main, 
peculiarly our own; but, as a result of this we have 
few trustworthy precedents to guide us. We must 
blaze an original trail. 


scope those of 


The problems of the European countries are those 
of reconstruction; our problems are those of read- 
justment, except in so far as we help Belgium and 
France and other former Allies to rehabilitate them- 
And it is to be hoped that we shall give 
freely of our superabundance of strength to that 
worthy cause. 


selves. 


Perhaps the most mooted question before us to- 
day is that regarding the continuation or decline 
of existing prices and wages. Opinions on this sub- 
ject vary greatly. But one thing appears to be 
certain, namely, that the problems are fraught with 
unpleasant possibilities. An indication of such pos- 
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sibilities cropped out only a few days ago, when 
a prominent representative of employing corpora- 
tions in manufacturing industries declared that the 
eight-hour day would have to be abolished and 
that wages must recede from their present level ; to 
which the leader of a great labor organization re- 
plied with this note of warning: 

“Our movement is not to destroy but to con- 
struct, and all may just as well understand now as at 
any other time that the advantages which the work- 
ers of America and the allied countries have gained 
and which we hope to extend even to the peoples of 
the conquered countries are not going to be taken 
away from us, and we will resist the attempt to the 
uttermost.” 

It would appear, however, that in this sharp ex- 
change of ideas both the representative of em- 
ployers and the spokesman of employes did not 
consider the most potent and really determining 
factor in the situation, namely, the basic law of 
supply and demand. The War Industries Board 
struck the true keynote in explaining a few days 
ago that it had abandoned the schedule under which 
grades and prices of shoes were classified from $3 
a pair up to S12, because “increased production and 


Maintaining 


HE IRON AGE, commenting on the recent 
address of Samuel Gompers, states: 

It was to be hoped that heated discussion 
of the labor questions involved in peace readjust- 
ments might wait a little. But Mr. Gompers was not 
to be denied the opportunity of clenching his fist and 
asserting vehemently that “the advantages which 
the workers of America and the allied countries 
have gained are not going to be taken away from 
us and we will resist the attempt to the uttermost.” 
Mr. Gompers’ outburst came in an address before 
the Pan-American Labor Conference at Laredo 
Tex., and it was prompted, according to a press 
dispatch, “by a recent utterance of William H. Barr. 
president of the National Founders’ Association, 
that the eight-hour day would have to be abolished 
and wages materially lowered from their present 
scale.” 

In commenting on Mr. Gompers’ speech, Mr. 
Barr says that the president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor misinterpreted both the spirit and 
intent of his New York statement. We are glad to 
see that Mr. Barr now supplements his address by 
saying that all possible constructive energy should 
be utilized for co-operation and not for strife. 
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competition are counted upon to regulate prices.” 

There can be no arbitrary reduction of wages to 
the pre-war basis. Were such folly attempted em- 
ployers would suffer as much as employes, and 
capital as much as labor. That there will be a 
gradual readjustment is inevitable, but we should 
remember that for every loss there is some compen- 
sation. If wages are gradualiy lowered there will 
also be an accompanying reduction in prices ; conse- 
quently, labor will lose none of the just advantages 
gained during the war, and of which no far-seeing 
employer would desire to deprive labor. But labor 
must accept its readjustment of dollar value like the 
rest of us. 

Let us hope that America will be so busy from 
now on that peace production will be great enough 
to maintain wages at a high level. And let us hope 
also that employers and wage-earners will carry 
into the transition period and into the future for all 
time the realization, awakened by patriotism during 
the war, of their joint responsibility, and that they 
will perceive the wisdom and the blessings of in- 
dustrial peace. The spectacle afforded by Russia 
to-day ought to be a lesson of what any other 
course may develop. 


High Wages 


“Perhaps,” he adds, “the country can maintain its 
industries and secure its share of world trade on 
an eight-hour day basis. If so, well and good. No 
one would welcome such a condition more than the 
manufacturer.” 

Manufacturers and workmen are entering upon 
a period of readjustment, and that means many 
changes from what has existed in the period of the 
war. Manufacturers understand that war prices 
must be deflated. How long or how short a time 
that may require no man knows. Sooner or later 
wages in many employments will be reduced. The 
forces that will bring about these changes are be- 
yond all Mr. Gompers’ deftance, because they are 
economic forces and not decrees of any manufac- 
turer or government or labor union. Mr. Gompers 
can no more resist them than he can control the 
rise and fall of the tides, or the precession of the 
equinoxes. He can no more hold wages where they 
have been in the period of the war than he can hold 
wheat at $2.30, or coal at double its pre-war price 
at the mine, or ship plates at $95.20 per gross ton. 

So far as the eight-hour day is concerned, the 
war has not established it in American industries, 
though in many, including the steel industry, the 
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eight-hour measure has been established in com- 
puting a day’s wage. Workers, whether union or 
non-union, have not insisted on limiting hours of 
labor to eight in the 24. Some of them even struck 
the other day at a Long Island plant engaged on 
Government work because overtime was stopped 
and they were prevented from earning more than 
eight hours’ pay. But later the Government’s order 
went out that overtime be stopped on all its con- 
tracts. That means that already the purchasing 
power of tens of thousands of workers has been re- 
duced. If it should come about in the readjust- 
ments now going on that there were many more 
workers than jobs, it could easily happen that an 
employee who had been receiving 11 hours’ pay for 
10 hours’ work while the war pressure was on, 
would be glad to get 10 hours’ pay for 10 hours’ 
work. There has been no eight-hour principle 
established, the eight-hour day being largely a 
means of getting increased pay. 

Apart from any notice he may have meant to 
serve concerning wages and hours, Mr. Gompers’ 


Shadows Cast 


T noon, on the shortest day of the year, the 

shadows of different skyscrapers envelope 

large areas, states Building Management. 
The Adams Express Building, New York, which 1s 
424 feet high, casts a shadow 875 feet in length; 
the Equitable Building, which is 493 feet high, one 
1,018 feet in length; the Singer Tower, which is 
540 feet high, one 1,127 feet in length; and the 
Woolworth Tower, 79! feet high, one 
1,635 feet in length. 

The effect of skyscrapers casting shadows from 
a sixth to a third of a mile in length on surrounding 
property is well illustrated in the case of the Equita- 
ble Building. Its shadow which at noon on De- 
cember 21 is about one-fifth of a mile in length, 
completely envelops an area of 7.59 acres. The 
ground area of the Equitable Building is only 1.14 
acres. 

The shadow cuts off all sunshine from the Broad- 
way facade of the United States Realty Building, 
which is twenty-one stories high. The New York 
Title & Mortgage Company Building, fourteen 
stories high, and the Washington Life Insurance 
Building, nineteen stories high, are both completely 
shaded. The south side of the Singer Tower is 
shaded to a height of twenty-seven stories. The 
nearest part of the City Investing Building, 400 feet 
away, is in shadow for twenty-four of its twenty- 


which is 


declaration that organized labor will not give up 
any advantages secured during the war should pro- 
voke no controversy or invective. Employers should 
not begrudge to workmen any better standing they 
have secured in an industrial democracy, or any 
larger participation in determining the conditions 
of employment. Notwithstanding that many em- 
ployers have felt bitterly concerning the wholesale 
granting by Washington of practically all that 
labor asked in war time, it would be a mistake to 
carry over that feeling into the period of peace. 
The problems ahead of the country will not be 
solved right unless there is brought to their solution 
a larger supply of good will than has heretofore 
marked the handling of these issues. The spirit of 
employers should be conciliatory and not militant. 
Discussion of the labor aspects of the readjustment 
should be temperate and reasonable. It would be 
better, in fact, if such discussion were adjourned. 
Events are going to count far more in deciding the 
new industrial situation than any amount of argu- 
ment or recrimination. 


by Skyscrapers 


six stories. Even part of the New York Telephone 
Building north of Cortlandt Street is shadowed by 
the Equitable Building. 

Cedar Street, the street immediately north of the 
Equitable Building, has an average width of 34 feet 
between Broadway and Nassau Street. The height 
of the Equitable Building is fourteen and a half 
times the width of this street. Ona north and south 
street of this width in New York, uniformly im- 
proved on both sides with buildings having a height 
equal to that of the Equitable Building, only 9.31 
per cent of the windows would receive any direct 
sunshine at noon on the shortest day in the year. 
On north and south streets only the windows near- 
est the top for a distance equal to 1.35 times the 
width of the street would receive direct sunshine at 
noon on December 21 at New York (40° North 
Latitude). The windows in the first thirty-four 
stories nearest the ground would receive absolutely 
no direct sunlight. Direct sunlight would only en- 
ter those windows in the four stories nearest the 
top. Not a single window within 447 feet of the 
street level would receive a ray of direct sunshine. 

The Equitable Building is, of course, an extreme 
case. But even in much lower buildings a consider- 
able number receive absolutely no direct sunshine at 
the winter solstice. Up to a height equal to 1.35 
times the width of such a street all the windows 
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receive some sunshine. If the street, however, is 
improved with buildings one and one-half times the 
street width in height, only 90 per cent of the win- 
dows obtain direct sunshine. 


Recent Legal Decisions 
\BANDON MENT—ACCEPTANCE OF 
RECOVERY 


W orK— 


A building contractor entered into a contract with 
the owner to furnish material and labor and to re- 
move the old and build a new front in a storeroom 
according to plans and specifications and was to 
receive therefor the sum of $725. After certain 
materials had been furnished and part of the labor 
performed on the contract, the contractor aban- 
doned the work, the owner accepted the work done 
and the materials furnished, and completed the 
work at his own expense. In an action by the con- 
tractor the Oklahoma Supreme Court held, Eckes 
v. Luce, 173 Pac. 219, that he was entitled to re- 
for the work done and materials furnished 
according to the contract price, in the proportion 
that bore to the completed work, less the damages 
sustained by the owner by reason of the contractor’s 
failure to complete the work. 


cover 


\RCHITECTS’ LICENSES—SALE OF PLANS 


The California Supreme Court holds that the act 
St. 1901, p. 641, § 5, making it a misdemeanor to 
practise architecture without a certificate, applies to 
persons only and not to corporations, and does not 
preclude a corporation from doing an architectural 
business and engaging in the selling of plans and 
specifications where the plans so sold are prepared 
by certificated architects. The act is effective upon a 
corporation only to this extent that, if it undertakes 
to do business of that character, either the persons 
whom it engages therein must be certificated archi- 
tects under the statute, or, when contracting for 
plans and specifications for the erection of build- 


ings for other persons, such persons must be in- 
formed that the plans and specifications will be 
prepared by someone who is not a certificated archi- 


tect. The main object of the act was to secure 
the erection of buildings from plans prepared by 
those who were sufficiently schooled in the profes- 
sion to secure a license from the state board and 
who had complied with the state law by securing 
such license. But it was deemed best to qualify 
the absolute prohibition of the law by allowing the 
owners of property and persons who were not cer- 
tificated architects to contract freely with each 
other for furnishing such plans and specifications, 
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provided the person furnishing the same informed 
the owner that he was not a certificated architect. 
It is obvious that if such plans and specifications 
have been prepared by certificated architects, there 
could be no object in which the public are concerned 
which should prevent the sale thereof by the person 
who prepared them, or by someone to whom he 
has sold them. The act as a whole shows that it 
was not intended to prevent the sale of plans pre- 
pared by a qualified person, but to prevent their 
preparation by an unqualified person, unless the 
purchaser was informed of that.—Binford v. Boyd, 
174 Pac, 56. 


MECHANICS LIENS—ACCOUNTING 


In an action to foreclose a mechanic’s lien, an 
appeal by the contractor from a judgment rendered 
on an accounting in favor of the owner involved 
only the question of the accounting. The trial court 
found that the contract price was $3,670, that 
there were extras amounting to $34.50, making a 
total on the credit side of the contractor's account 
of $3,604.50. The court then found that the owner 
had paid the contractor $500; that there were sub- 
contractors’ and materialmen’s liens amounting to 
$3,428.02 “and interest,”” and that the owner “was 
damaged in the sum of $472.05 on account of the 
failure of said A. W. to substantially comply with 
the contract.” The lien claims were settled before 
The court gave judgment in favor of 
the owner and against the contractor for $472.05. 


judgment. 


The contractor appealed and contended that the 
findings did not sustain this judgment. The Min- 
nesota Supreme Court held that the amount for 
which the judgment was entered was not correct. 
The proper amount was to be arrived at by the 
simple process of taking on the credit side the 
amount of the contract price and the extras, and 
on the debit side the amount paid the contractor, 
the amount paid sub-contractors and the material- 
men and the amount of the damages for non-com- 
pletion of the contract. This left a balance in the 
owner's favor, but the balance was not 4472.05. 
That was only one item of one side of the account. 
The contractor contended that the balance against 
him according to the figures found by the trial 
than the amount of the judgment. 
So it would have been if only the face value of the 
lien claims as found were taken. But the trial 
court allowed interest on the claims, and this, added 
to the claims, would so increase the debit side of 
the account that the owner was entitled to judg- 
ment for a larger amount than was given him. The 
contractor could not therefore complain, the error 


court was less 
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being in his favor. The claim that he was entitled 
to interest on the contract price could not be sus- 
tained. Interest does not commence to run in such 
a case until the contract is completed; and his con- 
tract was not completed.—/Vestlund-lV esterberg 
Lumber Co. v Lindsay (Minn.) 168 N. IW. 96. 


MATERIALMAN’S Stop NOTICE 


An owner by letter requested one who had fur- 
nished materials to a subcontractor for a heating 
plant erected in an apartment house to give him 
the stop notice provided by California Code Civ. 
Proc., § 1184. The letter set forth to stop notice, 
which sufficiently described the property. The de- 
mand was served on the materialman’s credit man- 
The failed to give the stop 


ager. materialman 
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notice. In an action to foreclose a lien on the prop- 
erty by the materialman it was held, N. O. Nelson 
Mfg. Co. v. Rush, 174 Pac. 327, that he could not 
claim any lien on the owner’s property for the 
materials furnished. 


SUBSTITUTION OF MATERIALS 

If a building contractor has improperly plastered 
a dwelling house, necessitating replastering by the 
owner, the owner is entitled to have the plaster 
replaced with that required by the contract, and to 
be paid by the contractor, or to claim from him a 
reasonable sum for the expense so incurred; but he 
has no right to substitute a patent plastering for the 
plaster provided for in the contract.—Drummond v, 
Hughes (N. J.) 104 Atl. 137. 


The Proposed Telegraph Hill Memorial, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


A. Leo ELtis, Architect 


S the light of peace penetrates the dawn of 
a new era, San Francisco has already arisen 
to announce that those who have paid the 
At the 
great Heroes’ Mothers’ Meeting held in the Civic 
Auditorium on September 4th, 1918, in the presence 
of fifteen thousand people, San Francisco in spon- 
taneous enthusiasm decreed to crystallize in ma- 
terial form that patriotic homage which links each 
state. 


supreme sacrifice are never to be forgotten. 


Mayor James Rolph, Jr., endorsed the idea of 
utility as well as beauty in the artistic conception to 
be realized. A project with this idea predominant 
knows no bounds. It should be a dignified, awe- 
inspiring composition with a style of architecture 
that lends its way characteristically to the applica- 
tion of a twofold purpose. The memorial as sug- 
gested is to be constructed on Telegraph Hill, and 


embodies a wireless telephone and telegraph station 
from which radio messages could be transmitted to 
all parts of the world, time wired to ships at sea, 
and longitudinal determinations made with scientific 


The wireless would be of the umbrella 
system as suggested by General Claude Ferrie, com- 
mandant of the Tour Eifel, and who enthusiastically 
lends his support to this idea. 

The mechanical equipment would be installed in 
the base, as well as a large solenoid for the purpose 


accuracy. 


of scientific electrical research. The naval staff in 
charge would have their quarters and lecture rooms 
in the units connecting the great pylons. The steel 
tower springs from this point and sweeps one thou- 
sand feet upward with the memorial hall as the first 
unit and focal point of the composition. 

Two elevators are the chief means of approach 
and exit of the memorial hall, ascending from the 
Grand Court of Memoirs inside the pylons. Every 
hero from the State of California would have his 
picture in a panelled wainscot directly under elab- 
orate topographs, maps, photographs and _trans- 
parencies relative to the zone of his individual 
activities. 

A four-dial clock above the memorial hall would 
be seen from any part of the city. 

Elevators carry up beyond the fog belt to an 
observatory 1350 feet above the level of the sea, 
from which point a powerful searchlight would ren- 
der valuable assistance to mariners unable to see 
other beacons on account of dense fogs. 

Telegraph Hill is the most conspicuous promon- 
tory in the city of San Francisco, 350 feet above 
sea level, with wonderful possibilities for the in- 
formal landscape setting suggested. 

A memorial tower reaching up to such a height 
would in its dignity worthily commemorate the 
achievement of a lasting peace. 
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Architecture and Industry 


HE recent War Emergency and Reconstruc- 

tion Congress at Atlantic City was the great- 
est meeting of the representatives of American in- 
dustry ever held in this country. The unanimity 
of the opinions among the five thousand delegates 
must have its effect throughout the country. It 
Was a convention dominated by a spirit of op- 
timism and absolute confidence that the correct 
solution of the impending problems of the readjust- 
ment and reconstruction of industrial activity 1s 
assured. Politics did not manifest itself, and the 
recommendations for governmental actions were 
based on sound business principles. 

Although the architects were given a place in 
the convention along with engineers, architects were 
not represented. The engineer was much in evi- 
dence as an integral factor in American industry, 
and assumed his rightful position as a directing in- 
fluence in his field. The architect is a distinct and 
influential part of industry. The architect specifies 
materials of construction that involve the fabrica- 
tion of raw materials into finished products. His 
plan directs and controls the placing of these mate- 
rials in structures. These two processes involve 
labor and industrial organization of tremendous 
importance and are controlled and directed by the 
architect, hence the architect is an important factor 
in all American industry pertaining to building con- 
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struction. Perhaps the aloofness of the architect is 
responsible for the assumption apparent at this 
meeting that he is not a factor in American in- 
dustry. At this great gathering of the industrial 
clans, the architect utterly failed to assume his 
rightful position and assert his importance. 

Those attending the convention realized the im- 
portant influence of the engineer in every repre- 
sented industry, and were duly impressed thereat. 
The best opportunity ever offered the architect to 
impress his importance to a favorable consideration 
has passed and again demonstrated the immediate 
necessity for effective architectural organization 
along business lines so as to enable the profession 
of architecture to secure that consideration which 
is vital to its success. It is certain that this con- 
sideration will be given to the engineer, and unless 
architects are more assertive of their professional 
prerogatives they will lose their opportunities. 

To-day, more than any time in the past, the race 
is to the swift. 


The Kinship of Humanity 


ig the great struggle to make the world free to 
democracy, the kinship of humanity has become 
better understood than ever before. Whatever we 
have gained in the winning of this war has been 
purely the result of co-operation—the uniting in a 
spirit of concerted, unselfish effort for the accom- 
plishment of a single, well-defined purpose. Thus 
nations and their colonies, separated by vast dis- 
tances of land and water, have by co-operation in 
the field of action, in turn made possible by perfect 
co-operation in the field of united home control, 
effected the desired purpose. 

In going steadily forward there has been de- 
veloped that close relation which has evolved a 
mutual respect for one another’s qualities, and thus 
the kinship of humanity has become more firmly 
knitted among the Allies than would have been 
possible through centuries of academic discussion 
and moral suasion. 

As between nations, so between individuals, and 
those groups of individuals which form the mass 
of our economic population. Fired with the high 
patriotic purpose of winning this war, the several 
elements of our industries have laid aside the dis- 
cussion of their differences, have ceased to declare 
their prejudices and discontinued 
hostility. 


have active 


EVIEWING the relations of capital and labor, 
divisions that at one time were considered so 
irreconcilable as to demand an entire change in our 
social government, we find that there has been a 
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genuine effort to give personal service for the 
national good. All this has been brought about by 
the patriotic impulses that have enabled us to win 
this war. Now that the war is over, it is quite sure 
that we shall never return to former relative condi- 
tions between capital and labor, because each has 
learned its lesson, each has acquired a very great 
respect for the other. 
the activities of the demagogue, to muzzle the rant- 
ing of the agitator, we should be sure that we were 
steadily approaching a period when this conflict be- 
tween two classes vital to our industrial well-being 
Whatever discord was in evidence 
during the war was due chiefly to these sinister 
influences. 


[f it were possible to curb 


would cease. 


Labor, resolved to its elements, at no 
time presented unreasonable demands or in any way 
evinced a spirit not in harmony with the highest 
purposes of the Government. Unfortunately we 
shall have to combat that element in industry whose 
very existence depends on its ability to stir up con- 
tention. The spirit of patriotism was so great dur- 
ing the war that this element dared not raise its 
voice and could only work insidiously to gain its 
purpose. While the spirit of patriotism should at 
all times animate every man, there can be no doubt 
that it will be subordinated by private affairs when 
no great occasion demands sacrifice. 


HAT, therefore, is it possible to provide in 
times of peace for the stimulating enthusi- 
asm apparent during a period of war? 


Every patriotic man has set aside his personal 


aims to forward the winning of the war. This high 
purpose has been present in every walk of life 
from the humblest laborer to the richest and most 
influential man. What, then, in the way of im- 
petus that would crystallize in an effort for the 
common good can be given to all the people for 
which they would in the future as unselfishly work 
as they have in the past two years? Would not a 
well-developed effort for true Americanization 
largely aid in securing this great brotherhood that 
would at all times be striving for the common 
good? All such effort would depend for success on 
perfect co-operation. Do we need any better ex- 
ample of the value of perfect accord, of the good 
results from “team work,” than that shown by the 
Allies in the winning of this war? 

Common danger, common effort and common 
suffering have developed a wide spirit of brother- 
hood. Must this great partnership dissolve with 
the signing of the armistice? Are we to cast aside 
all the lessons learned during the past two years, 
relapse to the days before the war, and again as- 
sume among the groups of industry that attitude of 
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aloofness and distrust then so prevalent? Such ac- 
tion would be criminal. We are better acquainted 
one with the other than ever before, and with this 
closer relation, we should be able to find an im- 
pulse equally strong as that high patriotic one that 
led us straight to victory. No longer can the con- 
ception of industry as a private enterprise be main- 
tained. No longer can capital sit aloof from labor, 
nor in view of what has passed will it attempt to. 


HE first purpose of industry is to arouse social 

well being. The future rivalry between cap- 
ital and labor to accomplish so well defined a pur- 
pose will be one of the great features of our prog- 
ress. The man will render the greatest social serv- 
ice who will co-operate in these great events. There 
will not, and should not, be any distinction, and 
labor may well compete with capital in the further- 
ing of so great an end. 

This end should be our perfect Americanization. 
The “hyphenate” should disappear. Every man 
must either be one hundred per cent American or 
he shall be alien. 

We have developed the greatest leaders in the 
fields of labor and capital, but there never was such 
an opportunity as now for leaders with the clear 
vision and broad sympathy that can be acquired 
only by knowledge of every grade and rank of 
workers in the industrial field. 

This knowledge will not be for the purely polit- 
ical field or for the possibility of organization to 
control electoral results. Modern thought recog- 
nizes that the true basis of our national progress 
is the health, efficiency and spiritual development 
of the people. To secure these results, those who 
strive as leaders will have to be equipped with 
something more than the ‘ at one time 
considered the most important characteristic of a 
leader of men. He who would lead, and there is as 
good a chance for a leader to rise from the ranks of 
labor as from the field of capital, must be equipped 
with an accurate and practical knowledge of all 
these things, and possess the ability to send them 
forward to fruition. He will arise as the result of 
our Americanization. He will be of no party but the 
great and single party formed by Americans, led 
by Americans, and striving for every ideal for 
which an American may stand. Such a man will 
lead a united people. 

Here, then, may be a means to implant in every 
man’s breast the same high and patriotic purpose 
that inspired him at the time when in his effort to 
help win this war he set aside every selfish motive 
and labored under the pressure of the greatest pa- 
triotic impulses. Until there is unity of purpose 
within the borders of this land there can be little 


“shrewdness” 
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hope of successfully bearing a wholesome influence 
to other countries. It is pursuing the indirect 
course to attempt instilling the principles of democ- 


racy and_ self-development for which America 
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stands across the seas, until in our own country 
these principles are not merely remote ideals, but 
actual goals which we constantly and eagerly aim 
to reach. 


Criticism and Comment 


The Practice of Architecture” 
The Editors, Tut AMERICAN ARCHITECT: 

In regard to your “Practice of Architecture,” the 
paragraphs seem all to be well taken and clearly 
stated. The second paragraph, however, should be 
more carefully drawn, as there is need to state very 
clearly and concisely the duty of a professional man 
toward himself. ‘Lhe architect, after all, is of no 
consequence whatever, as it 
which the public is concerned. 


is architecture about 
A salesman may 
profitably praise his commodity but must very 
sparingly speak of his own ability. 

lhe professional man who really produces a 
product in itself excellent seldom can remain un- 
recognized for long, whether he be a doctor, a 
painter, a lawyer or an architect. 

There is a heavier duty to promote good archi- 
tecture resting upon the client and the architectural 
press than upon the architect himself. 

KILHAM & HopkKINs. 

Boston, Mass. 


The Editors, THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: 

\We have given the items set out in your “Prac- 
tice of Architecture” our careful attention, and beg 
to say that we believe that if these ideas were more 
generally carried out the profession would be much 
better off. We have for a number of years based 
our practice on just such principles, and have 
worked for years to create for ourselves just such 
an organization, and succeeded in securing one of 
which we are proud. The war has taken a number 
of our men, but we have been able, we are glad to 
say, to retain the principles in each department even 
though we have been obliged to sacrifice consider- 
ably in a financial way. We feel now that as there 
is a probability of being able to use them again, we 
made no mistake. We are in position to go ahead 
again under the same conditions under which we 
operated in the past. 

We cannot criticize your statement, as 
clause in it coincides with our idea of practice. 

SANGUINET AND STAATS. 


every 


Fort Worth, Texas. 
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The Editors, VHE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: 

| have read over your “Practice of Architecture,” 
and while I agree with everything you say, I feel 
that two three additional telling paragraphs 
might be included. Of course I know that no con- 
densed statement can cover the entire subject, but 
| am simply offering my suggestions for what they 
are worth. 


or 


After perhaps the fourth paragraph I would in- 
clude the following: 

“He must be solicitous of his clients’ wants 
and must strive at all times to solve the problem 
from the owner's point of view. 

“He must fully recognize that architecture 
means more than building artistically; that it 
means, to at least an equal extent, the solution of 
practical problems and the production of work- 
able common-sense results which may enable the 
owner to carry on his work in the most effective 
manner. 

“He must be co-operative to the last degree.” 
I think at the end of the fourth paragraph the 

following would be in order: 

“By this is not meant the delegation of the 
power to deal with the problem in any manner 
whatever.” 

The above are the fundamentals of my own pro- 
fessional procedure, and as far as I have been able 
to observe, are often lost sight of. 


ALBERT KAHN. 
Detroit, Mich. 


The Editors, Tuk AMERICAN ARCHITECT: 

We are heartily in accord with the thoughts ex- 
pressed in “The Practice of Architecture,” printed 
in the THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT of November 27, 
or any other statement that will associate business 
with the profession of architecture. 

In our contact with architects we have found 
them too much inclined to feel that their profession 
was to be practiced on a purely professional basis, 
eliminating business entirely. To our mind this is 
all wrong, as we cannot see wherein the business 
public can be expected to expend real money 
through the medium of an architect who is not 
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thoroughly equipped with good business judgment 
and ideas. 

We have found that the business man, investing 
his money, wants to know that the architect is 
capable of expending his money in such a manner 
as to procure for him 100 cents for every dollar 
expended and at the same time produce a building 
that is a commercial success and to advise with him 
from this standpoint. 

Therefore, we cannot see how the profession of 
architecture can be separated from commercialism, 
and we sincerely believe that the sooner the profes- 
sion realizes this, the sooner the business world will 
appreciate that the architect is the true medium 
through which it can obtain the best results. 

RuspusH & HUNTER. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 


The Editors, THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: 

In reading over your article entitled “The Prac- 
tice of Architecture” in your issue of November 27, 
it does seem at first glance as though it went a little 
far into the proposition. However, giving the mat- 
ter careful thought, it does not seem to be very far 
from what would probably be expected. 

Taking up the first paragraph, it certainly goes 
without saying that the profession of architecture 
is inseparable from the business of architecture ; 
they are one and the same thing. 

The second paragraph—general demand for the 
architect's service—that architects must individually 
and collectively employ proper and effective means 
to establish a universal appreciation of the value of 
architectural service, is a point which I have long 
held to be a vital thing, and I believe that the archi- 
tect who has carefully studied his problem and 
taken into account not only the purely architectural 
effect of the thing he builds, but the practical use 
to which that thing is put, has by so doing been 
undoubtedly trying to establish an appreciation of 
the value of architectural service. I have preached 
that to such of my fellows as I have come in con- 
tact with, and this is one of the effective ways by 
which public recognition can be brought about. 

The third and fourth paragraphs, as you have 
stated them, practically put the architect in the 
place of the contractor, and yet it is not very much 
more than every architect has been morally bound 
to observe to a greater or less degree. The great 
difficulty with this part of the proposition has been 
aml will be the leaving of the architect free in the 
selection of materials and workmen. It may be that 
this thing can be brought about in the big centers, 
but in the smaller communities, in the outskirts of 
the big centers of business, under present condi- 
tions, this is absolutely impossible. 


It seems to me also that architects when discuss- 
ing the condition of the architectural profession, 
and matters pertaining to it, have not given consid- 
eration enough to the men who might be called the 
pioneers, the men who are situated in the small 
places where they have not much money at com- 
mand, and are obliged to obtain whatever result 
they do obtain at a minimum cost, and where in 
small places they are hampered by that old idea that 
the carpenter and the builder are the practical men 
when it comes to building. 

In the small town and the small city—and the 
small city is nothing but an overgrown town—that 
old feeling still persists, and the architect has a 
hard row ahead who attempts to combat it, and he is 
not able in many cases to get owners to leave to 
him the selection of workmen or contractors. 

In my own practice it has been a constant fight 
in years past to confine the work to a few concerns 
of good standing and responsibility; oftentimes it 
has been absolutely impossible to bring this about, 
and the shyster contractor has sometimes been 
brought into the work against the wishes of the 
architect. 

In a small city a great part of the architect's 
work will be of such nature that he must be thor- 
oughly practical, that he must give his first thought 
to the use to which his building is to be put, and 
rely upon the simple treatment of his problem to 
achieve practical results, leaving the ornamentation 
or elaboration of design as a matter entirely impos- 
sible under the conditions. In consequence he is 
obliged to study carefully his mass and proportion, 
the detail being of minor importance. 

It goes without saying that your last paragraph 
is a part of any decent man’s business, whether it 
is the profession of architecture or any other pro- 
fession, for in deciding controversies which come 
within his jurisdiction he must be just, and he must 
be impartial, or he is not a good citizen. 

Joun CALvINn Stevens, F. A. J. A. 

Portland, Maine. 


**Don’t Let the Poseur Get You”’ 


The Editors, THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT 


The leading editorial in the November issue of 
Architecture, under the caption “Don’t Let the 
3olsheviki Get You,” betrays such a grave miscon- 
ception of the subject with which it deals as to 
demand a few words of comment in the interest of 
a correct estimate of existing conditions in the great 
industrial domain in which we are all more or less 
interested. 

After a somewhat vague introductory reference 
to the restrictions which the code of the Institute 
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imposes upon its members, the relevancy of which 
is not quite clear, the writer of the article in 
question launches forth into a panegyric on archi- 
tecture considered purely as an art, deprecating its 
commercialization and the prospective degradation 
of the artistic soul of the architect to the level of 
the middleman and the pot-boiler. This is fol- 
lowed by the statement that there are hundreds of 
competent foremen and office assistants who can act 
as overseers during the erection of a building to 
one who can design a beautiful building. The con- 
clusion from this and more of a like tenor is that 
Bolsheviki element in the arts as well 
as in other matters,” and that we must be on our 
guard against making brokers of the architects, etc. 


“there is a 


\Vith all due respect to your contemporary, we 
claim that this is a sad case of misplaced emphasis. 
Far be it from the writer to undervalue 
the <esthetic and ideal in architecture, or wherever 
Well would it be, 
indeed, if this element were more in evidence than 
it is in the illustrated pages of our architectuural 


present 


these have a legitimate place. 


press. The fact remains, however, that the pri- 
mary and essential thing in architecture is not 
beauty, but utility. In this it differs fundamentally 


from those fine arts whose ministry and appeal are 
to the intellectual, moral and emotional as distinct 
from the physical comforts and necessities of man- 
kind. Perhaps the best definition of architecture 
is artistic building, with the emphasis on building. 
Take domestic for instance, which 
probably covers the largest field of any. Will any- 
one claim that the style and decorative finish of a 


architecture, 


house, interesting as these may be. are of equal im- 
portance with substantial construction, convenience 
aws? Does 
a man’s comfort and happiness depend as much 
upon the style of his front door or chimney cap as 
on convenient and adequate access to his dwelling 
and a good, reliable draft in his furnace flue ? 

The same rule applies to every other class of 
buildings, with the single exception of those of a 
purely monumental character, which, of course. are 
in a class by themselves. 


1 
| 
i 


of plan and compliance with sanitary 
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\Vhatever eise goes to make an architect, he should 
be a man of affairs, in close touch and sympathy 
with the tastes and requirements of his fellowmen 
so far as they relate to the domain of building con- 
struction, or at least that portion of it in which he 
\When he quits this in 
pursuit of the merely beautiful and ideal he for- 
sakes his legitimate sphere, if he does not end in 
being an impracticable dreamer. And here be it 
said that a too common source of trouble and em- 
barrassment with men of this class, who cultivate 
the artistic to the neglect of the practical side of 
their profession, is their inability to give their 
clients a reliabie estimate of the cost of their own 
creations. The result is misunderstanding, recrimi- 
nation, lawsuits, ultimate discredit for the artist, 
and, perhaps, bankruptcy for the owner. 


claims to be a specialist. 


If practitioners of this type are to be the accred- 
ited representatives of the profession in future, 
small wonder if the architect is relegated to a back 
seat and his place largely taken by the civil engineer. 
Of this we appear to have had a sufficient premoni- 
tion in the treatment accorded architects generally 
by the Government during the last 
months of war time. 


eighteen 


Doubtless your contemporary would shrink from 
association with that section of the building public 
who are in the habit of referring to members of the 
profession as “architects”; but does not the atti- 
tude he has taken on this question suggest a peril- 
ously near approach to such a position? 

It is no small merit to be able to estimate things 
according to their true relative values, and a bless- 
ing to be saved from grasping at shadows and 
losing the substance. It was long ago laid down as 
a canon of true art in architecture never to con- 
struct ornament, but to decorate construction. 
Take the corollary of this—viz., let sound construc- 
tion and utility form the basis and controlling fac- 
tor of all your artistic efforts*-and vou will be 
saved much misspent toil and misapplied, if honest, 
endeavor. 

C. Wuittey MULLIN. 
Brooklyn, N. 


The Reconstruction Convention 


ATLANTIC CITY, 


HE War Emergency and Reconstruction 

Congress at Atlantic City was attended by 

about five thousand delegates, representing 
practically American industry. It was 
primarily a meeting of the War Service Committee 
serving as representatives of American industries at 
\Vashington during the war. 
held under the auspices of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States of The con- 
gress opened with meetings of these War Service 
Committees, followed by meetings of thirty-five 
related groups, in which resolutions were introduced 
and from which they were passed on to ten major 
The resolutions adopted by the major 
groups were sent to the Clearance Committee, meet- 
Th 


approved by this committee were presented to the 


every 


The convention was 


America. 


groups. 


ing the evening of December 5. “esolutions 
general session on December 6. 

During these general sessions many important 
addresses were made. These addresses had a great 
influence in shaping the trend of the congress and 
were the the resolutions. 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., in an address on the first 


reflected in tenor of 


day predicted the dawn of a new era. He said in 


part : 


iously the day has passed when the conception of in- 
dustry as primarily a matter of private interest can be 
maintained. To cling to it is only to lay up trouble for the 
future and to In the light of the pres- 
ent, every thinking man must adopt the view that the pur- 
pose of industry 


primarily to 


arouse antagonism 


social well-being rather than 
means for the accumulation of in- 
1. It must be in mind, however, that 
t | on unless not only 
workers are adequately served, but 


¢ nabl d to 


is to advance 
afford a 
borne 


dividual wealtl 


industry cannot be successfully carried 


and the 
money 1s 


the community 
those whose invested are realize a 
just return. 

Might not the four parties to industry 
industrial creed somewhat as follows 

BK 3 that labor and capital partners, not 
enemies; that their interests are common interests, not op- 
posed, and that neither can attain fullest measure of 
prosperity at the expense of the other, but only in associa- 
tion with the other. 

2. I believe that the community is an essential party to 
industry and that it should have adequate representation 
with the other parties. 


subscribe to an 


believe are 


3. I believe that the purpose of industry is quite as much 
well-being as material well-being and 
that in the pursuit of that purpose the interests of the com- 
munity should be carefully considered, the well-being of 
the employees as living and working conditions 
should be fully guarded, management should be adequately 
recognized and capital should be justly compensated, and 
that failure in any of these particulars means loss to all 
four 


to advance social 


respects 


DECEMBER 3-6 


4. I believe that every man is entitled to an opportunity 
to earn a living, to fair wages, to reasonable hours of work 
and proper working conditions; to a decent home, to the 
opportunity to play, to learn, to worship and to love, as 
well as to toil, and that the responsibility rests as heavily 
upon industry as upon government or society, to see that 
these conditions and opportunities prevail. 

5. 1 believe that that industry, efficiency, and initiative, 
wherever found, should be encouraged and adequately re- 
warded, and that indolence, indifference, and restriction of 
production should be discountenanced. 

6. I believe that the provision of adequate means of un- 
covering grievances and promptly adjusting them is of fun- 
damental importance to the successful conduct of industry. 

7. I believe that the most potent measure in bringing 
about industrial harmony and prosperity is adequate repre- 
sentation of the parties in interest; that existing forms of 
representation should be carefully studied and availed of 
in so far as they may be found to have merit and are 
adaptable to the peculiar conditions in the various indus- 
tries. 

8. I believe that the most effective structure of repre- 
sentation is that which is built from the bottom up, which 
includes all employees, and, starting with the election of 
representatives in each industrial plant, the formation of 
joint works’ committees, of joint district councils, and an- 
nual joint conferences of all the parties in interest in a 
single industrial corporation, can be extended to include 
all plants in the same industry, all industries in a com- 
munity, in a nation, and in the various nations, 

9. I believe that the application of right principles never 
fails to effect right relations that the letter killeth and the 
spirit maketh alive; that forms are wholly secondary, while 
attitude and spirit are all important, and that only as the 
parties in industry are animated by the spirit of fair play, 
justice to all, and brotherhood, will any plans which they 
may mutually work out succeed. 

10. I believe that that man 
service who so co-operates in the organization of industry 
as to afford to 
portunity for self-development and the enjoyment by every 
man of those benefits which his own work adds to the 
wealth of civilization. 


renders the greatest social 


he largest number of men the greatest op- 


Deep concern was caused by the news received 
from France, while the convention was in session, 
that the French Chamber of Deputies had abrogated 
all the most favored national President 
Wheeler on reading this dispatch made the follow- 


treaties. 


ing comment: 


“I can only regret, and I think every American business 
man will regret, that any such action was taken at this 
time by the Government of any nation which will be a party 
to the Peace Conference. It may happen that things will 
transpire at the conference which will make it mandatory 
upon the French Government to rescind this action of the 
Deputies, and that may cause trouble: It is always diff- 
cult to undo that which has been done, and it was so un- 
necessary for the French Government to take any such ac- 
tion at this time. This is no time for any nation which 
involved in this war to shut doors that might 


has been 
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better be left open. 
to kick them in.” 


Once closed, some one might attempt 


James A. Farrell, president of the United States 
Steel Corporation, speaking on the topic of our 
foreign trade expansion, maintained the belief that 
our existence as a nation depended on our active 
participation. He said: 
he tatk before us today 
much to 
ide. Entrance into foreign trade 
with us. 
oncede the significance of the fact that the American in- 
dustries presenting the most nearly unbroken record of 
prosperity and sustained labor employment are those which 
have been accustomed regularly to market overseas from 10 
to 35 per cent of their products. Most men who think on 
the subject at all are prepared to go a step further and to 
concede that the production of commodities upon a com 
petitive basis of cost, in amounts sufficient to supply home 

nsumption and furnish material for foreign trade, will 
be the basis of our future national strength and prosperity.’ 


in respect to foreign trade 
nsion is not so convince, as to advise and 
is no longer a matter 
in these times is ready to 


choice Everybody 


Charles M. Schwab in an address that held the 
osest attention of the 4000 delegates present, said 


cl 
that the place for every big man in the country was 
at the helm of his own enterprises. 


Mr 


Continuing, 
Schwab said: 


\merican business man is 
and will face a 
ours. The change will 
and birth but the 


real 
have 


he real effort of the 
7 him. We 
in this social 
not benefit 


before faced 
structure of 
the man of wealth 
things for his fellow man. 


great 


change 


doer of 


‘The period of autocracy of capital and labor cannot ob- 
tain in the future. I sincerely doubt sometimes if labor 
has received iis fair share of credit and recognition in 

We have got to devise ways and means to 
bring about a true democracy, so that the laboring man 
can hold up his head and say as you or I, ‘I am an Ameri- 
can citizen,’ 

“We must stand shoulder to shoulder now with labor, 
above all, to plunge ahead with the confident belief that 
the business of this country will go on and upward despite 
any condition which may arise in this country.” 


recent years. 


Secretary Redfield insisted that commerce must 
be a constructive force and never destructive. He 
said: 

We must world if we are to be on a safe 
The mere entering a foreign market 
y force of cut prices, or of off quality goods, or by “dump- 
ing,” or by untruthful advertising, or by force of Govern- 
ment aid or political power is in no true sense commerce, 
nor will it last. We must learn the evil lesson from those 
whose power we have destroyed. We must carry the flag 
as high in the commercial world as we have carried it 
before our armies. It means that we are going to play the 
game like gentlemen and make our methods such as shall 
survive because they render service. 

“That means that we must sell goods that others want 
and not unload those of which we would like to be rid our- 
selves. It means that we must win upon our effectiveness, 
not upon our hustle; that we must carry our business far 
because it is right that it should go far upon its own 


serve the 
foundation ourselves. 
1 
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mer:t. It means a lot of forgetting and a lot of learning 
on the part of many of us.” 

The United States must not only be ready to supply its 
Allies with the goods they need to make reconstruction pos- 
sible, Mr. Redfield asserted, but is also must play the part 
of the tolerant creditor and extend to them additional fi- 
nancial aid so that they will be able to purchase these goods. 


It was an optimistic convention and indicated the 
confidence of American industry in the future and 
in the ability of the country to readjust itself quickly 
Of the 
resolutions referred to the Clearance 
Committee, thirty-five were reported out to the gen- 


and satisfactorily to post-war demands. 
hundreds of 


eral session for action, and all were unanimously 
adopted. Probably the most important resolution 
was that one indorsing the ten points pertaining to 
capital and labor printed above, as proposed by 
John D. In fact, the relations of 
capital and labor were more thoroughly discussed 
during the convention than any other subject, and 
the present viewpoint of employers would not have 
been considered possible 


Rockefeller, J rT. 


a few years ago. It be- 
speaks a rational and successful solution of these 
problems in the future. There was a strict elimi- 
nation of politics in the resolutions which denotes 
the broad and open mind of the convention and a 
strict attention to the business of the congress 
that of reconstruction to a basis of normal condi- 
tions, affected by the changed world relations of the 
United States resulting from the war. 

\s would inevitably occur in a convention so 


large in number and composed of so representative 
a body of men, many valuable ideas were developed 
as part of the proposed program to be adopted. 


Among them were: 


\ commission to be sent to France to represent business 
men during the session of the peace conference. 

Modification of the Sherman anti-trust law. 

Restoration of the grain trade to the status it had before 
the war and the removal of restrictions regarding produc- 
tion and distribution, giving dealers, shippers and millers 
the same protection as producers. 

Making of a strong appeal for loosening the hold the Gov- 
ernment took over business during the war. 

A demand for a great merchant marine. 

Retention, through voluntary action, of some of the reg- 
ulations enforced during the war to prevent waste in pro- 
duction. Incidentally the conservation of raw materials. 

A protective tariff on sugar to protect the 
beet sugar- market and make it independent of 
crops. 


\merican 
foreign 


Maintenance of a foreign trade commission and the col- 
lective purchase of raw materials in foreign markets. 

Related Group 33 embraced engineers, architects, 
accountants, specialists, and held its meeting on the 
evening of December 4, at which J. Parke Chan- 
ning, Engineering Council of New York, was chair- 
man. This group meeting was attended by engi- 
neers, attorneys and representatives of the National 


Association of Real Estate Boards. Architecture 
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D. Knicker- 
bocker Boyd, of Philadelphia, was present, repre- 
senting the U. S. Housing Commission of the De- 
partment of Labor. While the number of engineers 
attending this group meeting on their own account 
was small, it was estimated that at least three hun- 
dred engineers were in attendance at the convention 
as representatives of many industries, and exerted 
an important influence in shaping the action of the 
convention. Engineers of national reputation were 
everywhere in evidence, and their influence and 
power was everywhere apparent. Architects, how- 
ever, were not noticeable in the greatest gathering 
of American business men in our history. 


Was not represented by any delegates. 


The discussion in this group covered a wide range 
of subjects, of which the attitude towards labor 
again received the greatest attention. William M. 
Garland, president of the National Associated Real 
Estate Boards (comp sed of 155 local boards), de- 
scribed the work of the board in making the pur- 
and real estate for the 
Housing Divisions of the Department of Labor and 
the Shipping Board. He advocated that the Gov- 
ernment cease all operations for housing workmen 
at once and that all such properties be disposed of 
to the best advantage. 


chases, leases sales of 


It was the opinion of the 


group that government building and ownership of 
workmen’s houses was a form of paternalism not 
consistent with American ideals and only to be per- 
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mitted through stress of war conditions. It was 
made evident that large sums of money have been 
invested in houses in localities that will be entirely 
abandoned by workmen, and to salvage these in- 
vestments was a matter to be carefully considered. 
THe AMERICAN ARCHITECT gave warning of this 
very condition when the hysteria to build houses in 
every conceivable locality was rampant. In normal 
times workmen choose their place of residence, and 
in war times only abnormally high wages draw them 
to undesirable localities. The housing of work- 
men is still and will always be a matter of para- 
mount importance to American industries and the 
execution of such projects will be a matter of 
private or syndicate financing, satisfactory methods 
for which will be found to meet the demand. 

Major Group to of Industrial Professions em- 
braced Related Group 33 and Group 35, made of 
trade papers, magazines and newspapers. James J. 
Hory, V. P. Continental Insurance Co. of New 
York, was chairman. The resolutions originating 
in the related groups were indorsed and passed on 
to the Clearance Committee. At the meetings of 
Major Group 10 there was a larger attendance of 
engineers but no representation of architecture. 

The influence of this convention will be felt 
throughout the country, as the views of the dele- 
gates were moulded into a unanimous opinion which 
will appear reasonable to all thinking people. 


HOUSE OF L. H. H. JOHNSON, MILTON, MASS. 


COOLIDGE & CARLSON, 
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Problems of Reconstruction in the Building Industry 


An Address by the Hon. Wm. M. Calder, Senator from New York, before the Convention of the Building 
Interests of the United States, held at Atlantic City, N. J., December 6 and 7 


‘ your organization meeting in July, I had the pleasure 
of speaking to you and outlining my idea of a con- 
structive national policy toward the building industry 
ig the war. To-day we are entering upon a period of 
nstruction. 
order to understand the problems of reconstruction 
the building industry is facing, it is necessary not 
mly to review the factors which brought about a curtail- 
ment of building during the war but to go back of that and 
study the condition of the industry just before the war. 
Even during this pre-war period there had been a gradual 
decline in building activities due to increasing costs of 
material and labor. 

lhe history of the war orders of the pasi thirteen months 
is well known to you. The first order issued by Judge 
Lovett, Oct. 27, 1917, restricted the use of open cars. Then 
came Secretary McAdoo’s demand for the cessation of all 
building not essential for the prosecution of the war or 
immediately necessary for domestic welfare, followed by 
the increasingly stringent rulings of the Fuel Administra- 
tion, the War Industries Board and the Capital Issues 
Committee, and the position taken by the Department of 
Labor in classing building labor as non-essential. The most 
far-reaching orders of the War Industries Board were 
those affecting the building industry. 

The zero hour for building came when pledges were re- 
quired of all material dealers and licenses of the Non-War 
Construction Section of the War Industries Board for all 
building over $2,500. The release of building has been more 
rapid beginning with a more liberal attitude toward housing 
projects, followed by the release of building under $10,000, 
the general removal of restrictions and culminating with 
\lr. MeAdoo’s statement of Nov. 17, urging civil construc- 
tion and instructing the Supervising Architect of the Treas- 
ury Department to proceed with Government work, and 
then Mr. Baruch’s order of Nov. 21 releasing all restric- 
tions 

lhe present conditions in the building industry are sim- 
ilar to conditions before the war, but more acute. Costs of 
labor and material are still higher. The most favorable 
aspect of the situation lies in the increasing shortage of 
buildings of all types—constituting a potential demand for 
construction. Deferred building is part of the war debt, 
that is, it must be met before we can return to normal con- 
ditions. Construction, unlike automobile manufacture, for 
example, is an essential industry and therefore a pre- 
requisite to all normal business development. The natural 
inac.ivity of building in the fall and winter should give 
opportunity, in view of the shortage in all types of con- 
struction, for the gradual restoration of confidence in such 
investments, unretarded by fear because it does not come 
faster. The winter may also give those who are planning 
to build the opportunity for laying plans and choosing their 
materials. 

The most unfavorable factor in the building outlook is 
the timidity of investment capital. This is a hang-over 
from pre-war conditions which still pervades finance. The 
effect of the war order of the Administration and the sys- 
tematic discouragement of building by the Capital Issues 
Committee is still apparent. Another adverse factor is the 
restlessness of labor apart from the element of wages (since 
only 10 per cent of labor disputes in the building lines are 
over wages, the other 90 per cent‘being petty jurisdictional 
or breach of contract, together with inefficiency due to 


Government work and overtime standards). Transporta- 
tion cannot be depended upon for efficient service and rates 
have increased to almost a prohibitive degree, although be- 
fore the war 25 per cent of the carrying capacity of the 
railroads was devoted to building material. Finally, fuel, 
though released, is high and difficult to obtain, for the build- 
ing industry consumes 30,000,000 tons out of the 425,000,000 
tons produced by the country. 

While these factors are grave and might weigh in other 
less essential industries, in building they are offset, first, by 
the necessity of immediate housing for a large percentage 
of the population who are suffering not only through the 
high cost of living induced by building shortage but in- 
efficiency and morale as well; and second, by the encourage- 
ment which the Government is now giving building. Secre- 
tary McAdoo regards the revival of the construction in- 
dustry as essential to the country’s welfare in its transition 
from a war to a peace basis, and former Governor Hughes 
at a recent meeting of the Academy of Arts and Sciences 
has urged an immediate country-wide survey of needed 
public construction. 

But builders who are far-seeing and able to analyze the 
present situation realize that public construction alone will 
not bring the industry back to its normal position in the 
life of the nation. Government construction can only help 
as a transition measure, while private enterprise is slowly 
recovering its confidence and reabsorbing labor and ma- 
terials. As an ultimate solution of the building crisis, Gov- 
ernment construction alone will fail, because at most it can 
constitute but a small proportion of normal building; it 
will not relieve the present burden of taxation; and it will 
not supply buildings which bring reduction of rent or afford 
the necessary tools of industry. 

On the whole, military and Government housing con- 
struction has had an unfavorable influence on building. 
Government contracts have been let in large numbers. They 
have been let on a cost-plus basis and they have been carried 
out without close supervision. Abnormal war requirements 
have set false precedents for the cost of materials and the 
cost and efficiency of labor. Continued Government con- 
struction, as a substitute for private enterprise, will injure 
the industry. For though public work will absorb a fraction 
of our surplus labor and materials and thus help to stabil- 
ize the markets, it will maintain the present false standards 
which are now the greatest discouragement to private in- 
vestment. Thus, in the long run, the total annual output 
of construction will not be caught up. 

The remedy for these difficulties is the encouragement of 
private building, which shall steadily and increasingly re- 
place public construction and as rapidly as possible take 
over surplus labor and material and establish the industry 
on a sound economic basis. 

The immediate problem, therefore, which confronis the 
building industry is to find the means of encouraging 
private construction. Two methods suggest themselves. 
First. the co-operation of the Government should be secured 
not only for the development of large public work but, 
more fundamentally, in the encouragement of private in- 
vestment. During the past year, from the time of the first 
restrictions on building until the day upon which the armis- 
tice was signed and rapid releases were made, the Govern- 
ment through a series of rulings and non-building orders 
carried on a vigorous publicity campaign designed to dis- 
courage all non-war construction. Now that the objects of 
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the war are achieved and the time has come to build up 
the industry again, the Government should through similar 
methods of publicity counteract the depressing effect which 
its war measures have had upon capital, and thus hasten the 
return of normal conditions. 

Aside from the benefits which will accrue directly to the 
building industry through the Government’s adoption of 
such a policy, will be its far-reaching effect on the welfare 
of the country as a whole. As a source of national revenue 
alone, the Government would do well to restore the build- 
ing industry by every means at its command. Before the 
war the construction of the country, including increased 
land values because of such construction, paid more than 
one-half the taxes of the nation, if county, state and fed- 
eral budgets were included. Before the war the industry 
employed over two million men, all taxpaying members of 
society. Since the war, the greater portion of the total 
annual output of construction has been deferred on account 
of Government restrictions, causing the loss of a sum equal 
to the entire estimated saving effected by price-fixing. The 
Government should encourage private enterprise as the only 
solution of the serious social problems which spring from 
the present high cost of living and the restlessness of labor. 

But the restoration of the building industry cannot be 
brought about through Government encouragement of 
private investment alone. A second measure which it seems 
imperative to take in this complex period of reconstruction 
is the organization of the many diverse factors of the 
industry through a federation, flexible and yet strong and 
far-seeing enough to deal with the problems which are 
common to all branches of the industry. The very com- 
plexity of these problems to-day is evidence of the need 
for such unity and strength and co-operative effort as 
federation alone gives. 

While there is an undersupply of building extending back 
over a period of years, there is insufficient demand to form 
a satisfactory basis of business, which in order to keep the 
industry in normal condition should amount to about two 
hundred and fifty million dollars per month. It presumably 
will be a Government policy to allow each industry to solve 
its own problems free from Government regulations. In- 
dustries which have been enjoying the profits and benefits 
of organizations through war activity are better able to 
solve their own problems than is the building industry 
under the present conditions. Unless the building industry 
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takes on more than normal activity and produces, in addi- 
tion to current requirements during the next two or three 
years, an additional amount of building construction equal 
to that which has been deferred, the country will remain 
in a state of arrested development. 

On a basis of an armed force of four million men there 
are probably between fifteen and tweniy millions diverted 
from peace to war work. If the armed force is reduced 
to one million men during the coming year there will be 
twelve to fifteen million men free for the industries of 
peace. The maximum labor shortage never exceeded be- 
tween and two million men and at 
little or no shortage. 


one present there is 

While there is less than a normal supply of materials in 
the hands of manufacturers, there is an oversupply in the 
hands of the Government which cannot be thrown on the 
market without breaking the market and throwing labor 
out of employment. 

Representatives of the War Industries Board estimated 
that the country was producing sieel at the rate of 45,000,000 
tons per year (on the Ist of November); that this was 
practically all used for war purposes. The first half of 
1918 the steel industry produced 17,000,000 tons at the rate 
of 34,000,000 tons annually. It is estimated that France 
will not need over 8,000,000 tons during the coming year, 
if as much. The use and sale of the surplus output must 
be arranged for unless the steel industry is to go into a 
condition of depression with unfavorable effect on labor 
and with sympathetic effect toward general business de- 
pression. The building industry will never absorb steel at 
the former rate per cubic foot, because reinforced-con- 
crete construction has become popular and requires but one- 
third the steel of ordinary steel construction, with a con- 
sequent saving of labor in steel production, transportation 
and erection. 

On the wise solution of these intricate problems involv- 
ing all branches of the building industry will depend the 
recovery which it makes in the period of reconstruction 
ahead. For their solution should be marshaled the best 
brains of the industry, through an organization which will 
give expression to all aspects of these problems and func- 
tions adequately with the Department of Commerce of the 
Government in working out a liberal and progressive policy 
for the development of the industry during the next few 
years. 
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Frank A. Vanderlip Sees No Gen- 
eral Decline in Wages 


\ continued great world demand for labor and 
the maintenance of wages at their present general 
level were predicted by Frank A. Vanderlip in a 
recent address. 

“As long as the cost of living remains at its pres- 
ent level—and it is almost certain that it will re- 
will be decline in 
said Mr. Vanderlip. “This does not mean, 
of course, that some of the fantastic wages that are 
being paid in certain lines will continue to be paid. 
In the shipbuilding, munitions and other lines the 
wages paid in many cases have been little short of 
absurd. This sort of thing, of course, cannot and 
will not continue.” 

In discussing the attitude of labor, which, he 
said, “might very easily become ugly in the face 
of an attempt to force wages down,” Mr. Vander- 
lip warned employers to meet their labor problems 
in a conciliatory frame of mind. 


main there—there no general 


” 
yages, 


~ 


Nothing save its 
failure properly to grasp the opportunities for help- 
ful co-operation between capital and labor could 
deprive the nation of an undreamed-of prosperity, 
the banker declared. 


Government Plans for Soldier Labor 


\ co-operative bureau, made up of Government, 
war relief, church and draft board organizations, 
is being formed to provide productive employment 
for returning soldiers. The plan was announced 
by a reconstruction conference under the auspices 
of the United States Employment Service, which 
will exercise general supervision of the details. 
The work of providing employment will be national 
in scope. 

In providing positions to soldiers and sailors re- 
turning to civil life the wishes of the 
will be taken into consideration. 

For purposes of better co-operation and more 
successful results it had been deemed advisable by 
the Government to place all agencies in the proposed 
work under the Government Employment Service. 

It is indicated that the proffered services of the 
Red Cross, the Y. M. C. A., the Knights of Colum- 
bus, the Jewish Welfare Board, church and draft 
organizations will be accepted. 

Bureaus for employment will be established in 
every community by members of the co-operating 
organizations and the United States Employment 
Service will act as adviser. The plans adopted also 
include the establishment of clearing houses of in- 
formation for professional men who are being dis- 


individual 
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charged from the army. Especial emphasis in the 
work is to be placed upon “vocational guidance” 
by committees which will take care of the younger 
men. 

The valuable technical training received in many 
branches of the army and navy and the general 
elevation of personal standards of merit as a result 
of participation in the war should make the return- 
ing boys especially desirable candidates for posi- 
tions, the conferrees suggested. 


Advocates State-Owned Forests 


At the second annual Michigan Land Congress, 
held recently in the city of Grand Rapids, Prof. 
Filbert Roth, of the Forestry Department of the 
University of Michigan, was one of the principal 
speakers. Professor Roth emphasized the necessity 
of national forest cultivation projects, citing the 
examples of France and Great Britain, the latter of 
which is considering a reforestration program in- 
volving the expenditure of $60,000,000. He briefly 
reviewed the great forestry system of France, point- 
ing out that more than 10,000 French towns and 
villages have owned their forests almost from time 
immemorial, from them obtaining their timber sup- 
ply from year to year. 

His contention was that the forest is quite as 
good an investment as the farm. He showed that 
the gross farm income per acre in Michigan is 
about $6 a year, and declared that the forest would 
produce an income of $3 per acre, giving the farmer 
his fuel in addition to a crop of timber. This con- 
dition would give the railroads a chance to haul 
millions of tons of logs, producing four times as 
much business for them as livestock growing, farm- 
ing, or manufacturing. It would enable a town 
with a large forest to support a large mill, and a 
community with a small forest to have a small 
woodworking industry. 


Zoning Law Stimulates Building 


The new zoning law in New York City will ef- 
fectually do away with the construction of signs 
and billboards in the many residence districts of the 
city, according to Herbert S. Swann, secretary of 
the Zoning Committee of New York. 

The effect of this in stimulating the development 
of idle property in residential districts is at once 
evident. Valuable corners and vacant lots which 
have heretofore been allowed to remain undeveloped 
as long as the taxes and overhead were paid from 
the revenue derived from the signs will at once 
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demand development or become an actual expense 
on the hands of the owners. 

The law prohibits property situated in residen- 
tial district from being put to any but the following 
uses and the accessory uses customarily incident to 
these uses: 

1. Dwellings, including dwellings. for or 
more families; boarding houses, and hotels having 
thirty or more sleeping rooms. 

2. Clubs, excepting clubs the chief activity of 
which is a service customarily carried on as a busi- 


one 


ness. 

3. Churches. 

4. Schools, libraries or public museums. 

5. Philanthropic or eleemosynary uses or institu- 
tions, other than correctional institutions. 

6. Hospitals and sanitariums. 

7. Railroad passenger stations. 

8. Farming, truck gardening, nurseries, or 
greenhouses. 

The term “accessory use” does not include any 
building or use not located on the same lot with the 
building or use to which it is accessory. 

Billboard advertising can in no sense be deemed 
accessory to any of the uses specifically permitted 
in residential districts. The erection of signs in the 
future will therefore be confined to such sections 
of the city as are situated in business districts or 
unrestricted districts. 


Government Is Saving 


The building materials section of the \War Indus- 
tries Board will effect a saving of 40,000 tons of 
pig iron, the equivalent of about 80,000 tons of 
steel, through new regulations governing the use 
of cast-iron pipes, tanks, and accessories to be 
placed in Government projects under way and un- 
der consideration, according to a statement author- 
ized by B. M. Baruch, chairman of the War In- 
dustries Board. 

The regulations and conditions will be enforced 
by the Government, even though they may conflict 
with municipal ordinance, codes, or local building 
regulations in the communities where the Govern- 
ment is building. The only departure authorized 
is where the size or type of the structure make 
changes necessary, in which case special applica- 
tion shall be made to and the approval secured of 
the building materials section. The regulations 
will not preclude the use of existing manufactured 
stocks, provided the metal cannot be utilized for 
more essential purposes. 

Nothing larger than 4-in. diameter nor heavier 
than standard plain cast-iron soil pipe is to be 
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used for vertical stacks above ground; the full size 
stack to be carried through the roof. Portland 
cement concrete or vitrified clay pipe shall be used 
for horizontal lines under ground. 

No metal pipe shall be used for water mains 
without special permission of the War Industries 
Board. This does not apply to pipe lines carrying 
pressures of more than 100 Ib. 

All water-supply tanks shall be of other material 
than metal. 

Culvert pipes shall be reinforced concrete, burned 
clay, or other material than metal. 


An Allied Art Salon 


The Allied Art Salon, opened in New York on 
December 9 in the galleries of the American Art 
Association, is an exceedingly interesting exhibition 
of drawings, etchings, and paintings by artists of 
prominence, many of whom have held commissions 
in the army and navy. 

Eighty paintings by American artists who have 
made war their theme form one group. These artists 
include such men as George Luke, George Bellows, 
Childe Hassam, Jones Lie, Albert Herter, Gari Mel- 
chors and Paul Dougherty. In this division there are 
also a number of paintings executed at the front by 
Samuel J. Woolf, and paintings of American ship- 
yards by John C. Johanson. 

Two landscape targets used in the artillery 
schools are shown, also lithographs, posters, and 
sculpture by well-known artists. Caproni has sent 
a number of his notable etchings of aeroplanes and 
the naval camofleurs show to the public for the first 
time their drawings and paintings. 
ceeds go to the Art War Relief. 


The net pro- 


For Building in Cuba 


For construction and equipment of a_ building 
for the international trade mark registration bu- 
reau in Havana, on land fronting the new Cuban 
presidential palace, Secretary Lansing has sug- 
gested to Congress an appropriation of $825,v00. 
Cuba has appropriated $25,000 toward construction 
and ceded the property, valued at $150,000. 

“Such a home as is contemplated for the bu- 
reau,” said Secretary Lansing, “would necessarily 
be a monument of considerable zsthetic and _polit- 
ical value, as well as a secure and spacious edifice 
for the safeguarding of the precious registration 
records of industrial property.” 

For the designing of the building an interna- 
tional contest in which architects from all nations 
might take part was suggested by Mr. Lansing. 
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Classifications of Coal 
(he Geological Survey gives to coal six classi- 
They Anthracite, semi-anthracite, 
semi-bituminous, bituminous, sub-bituminous and 
lignite. All of these various classes are produced 
in the United States. 

Most of the anthracite coal is mined in eastern 
Pennsylvania. Small exist in the 
\WVest that are placed in the anthracite classification, 
but which are not identical in quality with the 
Pennsylvania anthracite. 


cations. are ; 


areas of coal 


Anthracite is an almost 
ideal domestic fuel, but is not well adapted to steam 
raising, although it is used for this purpose when 
an absolutely smokeless fuel is required. 

There is very little anthracite in this country; 
hence it is but a small factor in the trade. 

Semi-bituminous is of higher rank than bitumi- 
nous. It has a high percentage of fixed carbon, 
which makes it nearly smokeless. It is best adapted 
to raising steam and to general manufacture that 
requires a high degree of heat. It is regarded as 
the best coal for steamships, and is used almost ex- 
clusively by the navy. 
it is easily broken. 


3eing a soft, tender quality, 
This fineness is regarded by 
those accustomed to lump coal as detrimental, but 
itis not. It burns slowly and retains a high degree 
of heat. 

Bituminous coal is produced in a number of 
grades, but generally speaking it describes a rank 
of coal having about equal proportions of volatile 
matter and fixed carbon. Bituminous coal is only 
slightly affected chemically by weathering unless it 
is exposed for many years. 

“Sub-bituminous” is a term adopted by the Geo- 
logical Survey to describe a rank of coal more gen- 
erally known as “black lignite.” It is produced 
principally in the Western States. It 
domestic 


Piuml 


is a clean, 


coal, and_ ignites Merchant 


er and Fitter. 


easily. 


The Human Engineer 


Dudley R. Kennedy, employment manager of the 
\merican International Shipbuilding Corporation, 
in an address delivered under the auspices of the 
\merican Society of Mechanical Engineers in New 
York, said the human engineering phase of the 
country’s industrial had 
been overlooked. 

“We are now entering upon the war after the 
war,” he said. 


development generally 


“We glibly discuss the social revo- 
lutions growing out of events in Europe, but many 
people do not seem to see that we are going through 
a momentous social revolution here and now. 

“We hardly yet know what competition means; 
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Permit me to 
prophesy that the executive of the next decade will 
be the man who best knows men. 


we will learn it within a few years. 


He will be an 
organizer, a handler of men as individuals, a han- 
dler of men in the mass, a leader, not a driver, a 
very human man. 

ing is here to stay. 


The science of human engineer- 

The study of human charac- 
teristics is the most enduring, as well as the most 
fascinating, in the world, and still the most com- 
plex.” 

Charles E. Knoeppel, discussing “Industrial Or- 
ganization As It Affects Executives and Workers,” 
said the problem of the cost of living might be 
settled in two ways: (1) There must be more pro- 
and (2) there must be a greater amount 
supplied by those now producing. 


ducers, 
The first solu- 
tion is practicable, he said, if labor is allowed 
shorter hours, better conditions and a remunera- 
tion that will attract workers. The second can be 
employed by eliminating waste, standardizing con- 
ditions, setting fair tasks and allowing men to earn 
an amount which will compensate them for their 
skill and co-operation. 


Quantity Surveys for Buildings 


Competitive methods are more vicious today than 
ever. The age of efficiency in which we are at pres- 
ent developed, is producing many fine, high class 
specialists, but in reality the whole scheme is noth- 
ing but a most scientific method of price reduction. 
For instance, if through your efficiency man you 
can save a dollar a thousand in laying brick, what 
becomes of the dollar? The next job you figure 
you reduce that bid a dollar a thousand on brick 
and pass the result of your scientific organization 
work over your head back into the pockets of cap- 
ital. 

Out of all the chaos there finally comes a ray of 
light, more than a hope, a sure, time proven process 
that will eliminate the evils of the present day com- 
petitive menace. 

This remedy is known as the 
“Central Survey’ method. Under its 
guiding hand a full value and uniform compeétitive 
list of quantities can be established in any market ; 
it gathers statistical information of 
value, to be in turn imparted to all. 
estimating, 


acknowledged 
Quality 


inestimable 
It covers costs, 
standardization, credits, insurance, and 
such legal matters as must necessarily come under 
its scope. It has full association powers and has 
proven to be a direct producer of profits for those 
who have had the perseverance to incorporate the 
work. 

This method touches the fundamentals of your 
business; it has as its first purpose the object of 
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creating a full value list of quantities on each and 
every job. Skilled “Quantity Surveyors” draw the 
items off the plans, interview the architects, obtain 
all necessary details and information, and are held 
responsible to interpret actually what is going to be 
used on each and every job. 

We all know each item on a plan represents a 
certain value, and every item omitted is an absolute 
The items on a plan represent the material 
you will be obligated to buy, and the labor you 
Therefore, 


loss. 


must pay for in executing the work. 
the interpretation of every plan must be as near 
perfect as possible, free from confusion, and the 
only way to stop confusion is to have a job listed 
by one man carefully and properly and all com- 
petitors accept this uniform and correct interpre- 
tation. In fact, it is the most economic, most effi- 
cient, most properly applied principle ever sub- 
mitted to the building interests —C. E. Flamboe in 
a Builder’s Bulletin of the Master Builders’ Asso- 
ciation of Wisconsin. 


Fuel Saving by Industrial Plants 


Through the co-operation of the industrial power 
plants, which have thus far put into force the 
standard recommendations of the United States 
Fuel Administration to promote efficiency in the 
use of fuel in power plants, a saving of seven mil- 
lion tons annually has been effected. That is to 
say, in the first six months from the announcement 
of the national program, three and one-half mil- 
lion tons have been conserved, at the same time 
maintaining maximum production in the factories. 
The largest savings have been in the following 
States: Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Connecticut, 
Illinois, New York, Missouri, Michigan, Minnesota 
and Wisconsin. 

Some industrial plants which have adopted the 
standard recommendations and kept systematic rec- 
ords report a fuel saving as high as 25 per cent, 
and the average is estimated between 10 per cent 
and 15 per cent. This large economy is effected at 
practically no expense to the plant owner since the 
recommendations treat primarily of proper methods 
of firing and management in power plants. 

For the efficient execution of the program of in- 
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dustrial conservation, under the plan developed, the 
engineers of the country have 
through the professional societies and the operating 
engineers and firemen, and as a result there are to- 
day fifteen hundred volunteer engineer specialists 
and power plant men, organized by States, inspect- 
ing power plants, classifying them according to 
their operating efficiency, and aiding the work of 
rapid development. As a direct result of the opera- 
tion of this plan, it is estimated that the total an- 
nual saving throughout the country will be about 
twenty-five million tons of coal without reducing 
the output of the factories. Special printed mate- 
rial, instructing on the proper use of fuel, has been 
prepared by the United States Fuel Administration, 
and may be obtained free of cost upon application. 


been mobilized 


Italy Preparing for Reconstruction 
Period 

Italy has started on a definite reconstruction pro 
gram, and nearly 3.500,000,000 lire ($665,000,000 ) 
have been appropriated to carry it out, according 
to an official dispatch of November 20 from Rome. 
Measures have been adopted to permit all war fac- 
tories to resume peace production immediately. 
One billion, eight hundred million lire have been 
designated for railway reconstruction; one billion 
for public works and drainage of harbors: five hun- 
dred million for other works of public utility, and 
one hundred million to cope with the situation cre 
ated by the large number of unemployed. 


Personals 


It is announced that Mr. H. F. Kuehne, C. E., 
B. S., A. I. A., will succeed the firm of Kuehne & 
Chasey, and continue the practice of architecture at 
826 Littlefield Building, Austin, Texas. 

Charles Deas, formerly chief draftsman for John 
Gaisford, architect, Memphis, Tenn., has opened an 
office for the practice of his profession at 506 
Goodwyn Institute Building, Memphis, Tenn. Mr. 
Deas requests that catalogues and samples be 
sent him. 
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Effect of Time of Mixing on the Strength of Concrete’ 


By Pror. 


DuFF A. 


ABRAMS 


Structural Materials Research Laboratory, Lewis Institute, Chicago 


Part I] 


MeEtTHOobs OF TESTING 


he compression tests of concrete were made in 
a 200,000-lb. Olsen universal testing machine. A 
spherical bearing block was used on top of the 
specimen. Stress-deformation measurements were 
made from which the modulus of elasticity of the 
concrete can be computed. These values are omitted 
from the present article. 
Talbot- 
The test pieces consist of blocks 8 in. 
in. in The blocks are 
arranged around the perimeter of the drum of the 
rattler, as shown in Fig. 1. 


\Vear tests of concrete were made in the 
Jones rattler. 
square and 5 thickness. 
Ten blocks constitute a 


test set. The ten-side polygon formed by the test 
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rhe 
diameter of the polygon thus formed is 
and the inside diameter 26 in. 


ks presents a nearly continuous surface. 
outside 
During the 
the front of the chamber is closed by means 

i light steel plate. 

of 200 lb. 
IO 3 in. 


The abrasive charge consists 

and 

These balls conform: to 

the requirements for the standard rattler test of 
ng brick of the American Society for Testing 
iterials. 


of cast-iron balls (about 133 17¢ in. 
in diameter). l 
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The test consists of exposing the inner faces of 
the concrete blocks to the wearing action of the 
charge for 1800 revolutions at the rate of 30 r.p.m. 
The machine was run for goo revolutions in one 
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int is the average of 
it times of mixing. 


direction, then reversed. Each block was weighed 
upon removal from the form, upon removal from 
the damp sand, immediately before and after test- 
ing. The loss in weight during the test is used as 
a measure of the wear. This loss is reduced to an 
equivalent depth of wear in inches. 

DaTA OF TESTS 

Most of the data from the tests have been platted 
in diagrams. In several instances curves have been 
platted for only a portion of the values; for in- 
stance, more emphasis has been given to the 28-day 
than to the 7-day tests. 

Owing to numerous instances of overlapping in 
the different test series it seems best to discuss the 
data under several headings, instead of taking up 
each series separately. 

EFFECT OF CONSISTENCY 


ON STRENGTH 


CONCRETE 


THE OF 


The remarkable influence of the quantity of mix- 
ing water on the strength and other properties of 
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the concrete has been demonstrated very forcefully 
in all series in which variations in consistency were 
introduced. Owing to the importance of this factor 
in any consideration of the tests, the discussion of 
the effect of consistency is given first. 

Many different methods have been used for in- 
dicating the consistency of concrete: 

(1) Total water as a percentage of the weight 
of the dry materials. 
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Same 


(2) Total water as a percentage of the weight 
of the finished concrete. 

(3) Total water as a percentage of the weight 
of the cement. 

The first method is the one which is universally 
used in cement and mortar tests. In the tests made 
in this laboratory we have preferred to express the 
water in terms of the volume of the cement, con- 
sidering 94 lb. of cement as 1 cu. ft. This method 
of indicating the water content of concrete is not 
essentially different from (3). However, since 
volumetric measurements are used for cement and 
aggregate, it seems desirable to use volumes for the 
water also, for sake of uniformity. Methods (1) 
and (2) above are objectionable, since with the 
same quantity of water, widely different values are 
obtained, due to variation in the unit weights of 
the aggregate. 

Under “Test Pieces” is a list given of the factors 
which determine the quantity of water which must 
be placed in the batch. Remember that all of the 
water used should not be credited to the cement: 
a certain quantity will be absorbed by the aggre- 
gate. In some instances the absorbed water is a 
considerable proportion of the whole amount. The 
water absorbed by the aggregate should be deducted 
in computing the volume of water which affects 
the action of the cement. 
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For given concrete materials (that is, cement, 
water and aggregate) the amount of water which 
affects action of the cement may be varied in 
the following ways: 

(1) For the same mix and same grading of 
aggregate use different quantities of water, thus 
producing concretes of varying degrees of “wet- 
ness.” 

(2) Change the quantity of cement (the mix) 
with the same grading of aggregate, mixing to the 
same plastic condition. The richer mixes will, of 
course, require a smaller percentage of water as 
compared to the cement than the lean mixes. 

(3) With the same mix and the same relative 
plasticity, change the grading of the aggregate 
from coarse to fine, etc. The mixes with a pre- 
ponderance of fine material will require most water. 
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1-4 hand-mixed concrete; age 

is based on 5 compression tests and 5 wear tests 

from 5 (Effect of Consistency and Curing 

on the »f Concrete) not given in this article. 
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Series 75 

Each value 

tailed data 
Conditions 


Data similar to Fig. 8; 


Series 7: 
‘ 


Wear 


(4) Any combination of two or all of the above 
methods may be used simultaneously; for instance, 
we may wish to compare a stiff 1-2 mix, using sand 
graded o-28 with a wet I-5 mix, using aggregate 
graded o-1'% in. 

In (4) every factor which affects the strength 
(the quantity of cement, grading of aggregate and 
relative consistency) has been changed. It will be 
shown below that in all cases we have a common 
basis for comparison of strength in the “water- 
ratio” of the batch; that is, the volume of water, in 
terms of the volume of the cement in the batch 
using one sack of cement (94 lb.) as the equivalent 
of 1 cu. ft. 
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In Series 89 the mix and grading of aggregate 
were maintained constant, but the water content 
was varied from a rather stiff mix to a very wet 
one. In this series both compression and wear tests 
were made. The influence of water on the strength 
of concrete in this series is shown in Fig. 4. It is 
seen that the strength decreases with the water con- 
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obtained from averaging 
mixing. Compare Figs. 11 and 18. 


24 tests 


tent. The path of these curves may be expressed 


by an equation of the form, 


- (1) 


Where S compressive strength at a given age. 
== water ratio of the cement. 
A and B are constants for a given cement 
and given conditions of test. 

\ similar set of curves is platted in Fig. 5, a 
for each age. The 
change in water content in this series was made in 
accordance with method (1) mentioned above. 

In Series 93 the water content was varied on 
account of differences in the mix, using aggregate 
of a given grading, and also due to differences in 
the grading, using concrete of a given mix. In 
both instances the concrete was mixed to the same 
plasticity. 


separate curve being drawn 


The influence of water on the compres- 
sive strength in this series is shown in Figs. 16 and 
17. Separate curves are drawn for the hand-mixed 
and machine-mixed concrete. It will be noted here 
that exactly the same relation exists as was pointed 
out 8. The variation in the 
water content in these tests was made in accordance 
with methods (2) and (3) mentioned above.. Figs. 
24 and 30 show the same influence of water on the 
strength of concrete from still other series of tests. 
The curves in Fig. 30 are sensibly straight lines, 
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since the range of consistencies is very narrow. It 
is the narrow range in consistencies which has been 
generally used in tests that has led to the erroneous 
conclusion that the strength of concrete is a linear 
function of the amount of water used. The relation 
is, of course, sensibly a linear one for any narrow 
range in consistency. This means simply that the 
tangent to any point of the curves in Figs. 4, 5, etc., 
is sensibly the same as the curve if only a short arc 
is considered. The true relation for all parts of the 
range is given by equation (1). 

The water content expressed as a fraction of the 
volume of the cement in the batch is the only satis- 
factory criterion for strength of concrete made up 
of given materials mixed in widely different pro- 
portions. It will be seen from the tests included 
in this article that it makes no difference why the 
water content is changed; the result is exactly the 
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aggregates graded 0-114 in. Each value is the average 

Similar curves may be drawn for tests at 7 days. For 

tests at 3 months see Fig. 12. Compare Figs. 3, 12, 13, 14 
] s 
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Series 93—All 
of 4 


similar 


tests 


This change in water may be due 
to changing the plasticity of the mix or the use of 
richer mixes or aggregates of different gradings, or 
combinations of these factors. The influence of 
water on the strength of concrete discussed above 
has been brought out in the same way by probably a 
dozen different series of tests carried out in this 
laboratory. 

Equation (1) given above may be considered as 
expressing the law of concrete strength for varia- 
tions in the proportions of given lots of cement, ag- 
gregate and water. This law is subject to the fol- 
lowing limitations : 

(a) Mix not so wet that the mixture of cement 
and aggregates cannot retain all the water. 

(b) Mix not too dry for maximum strength for 
the condition under which the concrete is placed. 
(That is, the concrete is in a plastic condition.) 
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(c) Aggregate grading not too coarse for maxi- 
mum strength with the quantity of cement and 
water used. 

Of these limitations (a) is the only one which is 
usually encountered in concrete work. In mixes so 
wet that all the water is not retained, the strength 
will be a little higher than the equation indicates. 
However, this condition does not prevail until mixes 
are reached which are so wet that extremely low 
strength will be secured anyhow. Before a mix be- 
comes too dry for maximum strength, it is so harsh- 
working that this limitation is not encountered ex- 
cept in concrete products plants where machine 
molding is done. It is seldom that the aggregates 
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a 3 14 and 15 


are graded too coarse for the limitations of this law, 
for the same reason as given for the dry mixes. 
Table G shows the influence of water the 
strength of concrete for a typical case. The values 
in the table are about what would be expected from 


a well-graded mix of 1-4 (or in usual terms 1-114-3 


“ 


on 


or I-2-3) concrete. 

These tests give us an entirely new conception of 
the function performed by the various constituent 
materials. The use of a coarse, well-graded ag- 
gregate results in no gain in strength unless we 
take advantage of the fact that the amount of water 
necessary to produce a plastic mix can be reduced. 
In a similar way we may say that the use of more 
cement in a batch does not produce any beneficial 
effect except from the fact that a plastic, workable 
mix can be produced with relatively less water. 
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The reason a rich mixture gives a higher strength 
than a lean one is not that more cement is used but 
because the concrete can be mixed (and usually is 
mixed) with a quantity of water which is relatively 
lower for the the richer mixtures than for the lean 
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If advantage is not taken of the fact that in 
a rich mix relatively less water can be used, no bene- 
fit will be gained as compared with a leaner mix. In 
all this discussion the quantity of water is compared 
with the quantity of cement in the batch (cubic feet 
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and 15 


of water to 1 sack of cement) and not to the weight 
of the dry materials or of the concrete as is gener- 
ally done. 

The mere use of richer mixes has encouraged a 
feeling of security, whereas in many instances noth- 
ing more has been accomplished than wasting a 
large quantity of cement, due to the use of an ex- 
cess of mixing water. The universal acceptance of 
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this false theory of concrete has exerted a most per- 
nicious influence on the proper use of concrete ma- 
terials and has proven an almost insurmountable 
barrier in the way of progress in the development 
of sound principles of concrete proportioning and 
construction. 

Rich mixes and well-graded aggregates are just 
as essential as ever, but we now have a proper appre- 
ciation of the true function of these materials, and a 
more thorough understanding of the injurious ef- 
fect of too much water. Rich mixes and well- 
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FIG. 155—EFFECT OF TIME OF MIXING ON THE 
STRENGTH OF CONCRETE 
Series 93—Grand average for all times of mixing for 0-1%-in. 
aggregates, regardless of mix. Compare Figs. 3, 11, 12 and 14. 


graded aggregates are, after all, only a means to 
an end; namely: to produce a plastic, workable con- 
crete with a minimum quantity of water as com- 
pared with the cement used. Workability of con- 
crete mixes is of fundamental significance. This 
factor is the only limitation which prevents the re- 
duction of cement and water in the batch to much 
lower limits than are now practicable. The import- 
ance of any method of mixing, handling, placing 
and finishing concrete which will enable the builder 
to reduce the water content of the concrete to a 
minimum is at once apparent. 

If equation (1) is interpreted literally we should 
be led to the conclusion that the concrete increases 
in strength as the water ratio is reduced up to the 
point where no water is used. This, of course, is 
not the case since mixes so dry as to be non-plastic 
will show a falling off in strength. The quantity 
of water which will permit only a trace of moisture 
to be brought to the surface gives the highest 
strength. The water-ratio which gives this result 
will depend upon the amount of cement (the mix), 
the grading of the aggregate, manipulation, etc. 
Definite maximum points are secured in the water- 
strength curves if the tests are carried to drier and 
drier mixes. From the maximum the strength falls 
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off rapidly for either more or less water. The 
maximum strength occurs for usual conditions at a 
relative consistency of 85 to 90 per cent, based on 
the method of determining consistency used in these 
tests. For a typical water-strength curve, showing 
values for dry mixes, see Concrete Highway Maga- 
sine, April, 1917. 

Few engineers or contractors fully realize the 
injurious effects produced by using too much mixing 
water in concrete. We frequently hear the follow- 
ing arguments in favor of the very wet mixes: 

(1) Excess water does no harm since it runs off 
and evaporates. 

(2) While very wet concrete is weak at early 
ages it gains in strength more rapidly than the drier 
mixes. 

(3) The richer mixes used in reinforced con- 
crete buildings and in road construction are less af- 
fected by excess water than ordinary mixes. 
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FIG. 1—INFLUENCE OF WATER ON THE 
STRENGTH OF CONCRETE 
Series 93—Includes all tests of machine-mixed concrete in Series 93. 
Each point is the average of 6 different times of mixing for each mix 
and grading. Compare Figs. 4, 5, 17, 24 and 30. 


Let us examine these statements in view of the 
tests included in this report. The excess water does 
not run off until such a quantity has been used that 
all of it cannot be held by the concrete. This condi- 
tion comes at about 200 per cent relative consist- 
ency, that is, about double the water used for con- 
crete of good quality. At this consistency we find 
a strength of about 20 per cent of what should be 
secured. There was every opportunity for the 
water to run off in these tests. Some of the water 
evaporates but it has already done the damage. 

It was formerly believed that there was no truth 
in claim (2). It now appears from these tests that 
the wetter mixes do increase in strength somewhat 
more rapidly than the drier ones, but the difference 
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in rate is not of sufficient importance to justify 
placing any confidence in this claim. A slight dif- 
ference in rate cannot counteract a handicap of 300 
to 400 per cent in strength due to too much water 
in the original mix. 

The exact interpretation of claim (3) hinges en- 
tirely on what constitutes excess water. For a giv- 
en increase in quantity, that is, a certain number of 
pints, the richer mixes are more affected than the 
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Series 93 


and 3 mo. 


lean ones. This is shown by the steeper slopes of 
the curves in Fig. 5, etc., for the drier mixes or the 
mixes which for any reason have a lower water 
The effect which would be produced by a 
given change in plastic condition for rich or lean 
mixes would depend on many other factors. There 
is no reason to believe that the conditions would 
ever be noticeaby more favorable in the rich mixes. 

The only safe rule to follow is to use the small- 
est quantity of mixing water which wil give a 
plastic or workable mix, then provide plenty of 
moisture for the concrete during the period of 
curing which follows setting and hardening of the 
cement, 

The reason for the injurious effect of too much 
water in concrete is undoubtedly found in the fact 
that the particles of cement are pushed farther and 
farther apart and from the aggregate particles to 
which they should adhere as water is added to the 
batch. Soon a condition is reached where practi- 
cally no strength is obtained. If the water content 
is increased to three or four times the volume of the 
cement, the strength is negligible (whether in neat 
cement or concrete). Beyond this range the mass 
The:cement is fully hydrated, but 


ratio. 


never hardens. 
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it offers no resistance to stress. In this instance 
the particles have been separated beyond the range 
of molecular action. These considerations furnish 
a method of determining the law of molecular at 
traction for a material of the nature of portland 


cement. 
(To be continued) 


Useless Waste in Concrete Construc- 
tion Due to Legal Requirements* 


By W. Stuart Tait, Assoc. M. Am. Soc. C. E., 
Mem. Inst. C. E. 


Assov 


UsEs OF THE STRUCTURE 


NDER the ordinances of the city of Chicago 
buildings are divided into nine classes, as 
follows: 


Class 1. Warehouses, factories and 
Class 2. Offices, hotels, hospitals. 
Class Residences. 

Class Churches, halls, small theaters. 
Class Large theaters. 

Class Apartments. 

Class 7. Stores. 

Class 8. Schools. 

Class 9. Police stations. 


garages. 


The first two divisions include all classes of 
buildings with which this series of articles will deal, 
and the bulk of the buildings affecting the cost of 
our manufacturers fall under Class 1. 

The Chicago ordinance requires that all struc- 
tures in Class 1 shall be designed for a minimum 
floor load of 100 Ib. per square foot, and that those 
in Class 2 be designed for a minimum of 50 Ib. per 
square foot. These two limitations are entirely 
reasonable. Another section of the ordinance re- 
quires that all buildings in Class 1 shall be placard- 
ed prominently with the load for which the floor is 
designed. In addition to this, periodic inspections 
are made by the building department to see that 
the floors are not being overloaded. These clauses 
are excellent safeguards against the misuses of 
warehouses and similar buildings, and should be 
incorporated in all building codes and enforced by 
the building departments. Their enforcement pro- 
tects the designer of a building and makes it un- 
necessary for him to take into consideration over- 
loading of the construction on account of possible 
uses to which the structure may be put years after 
it was designed by him for some specific purpose. 
We all realize, of course, that a certain amount of 
overloading is liable to occur at times even under 
supervision such as that outlined above, but- the 


*Continued from our issue of December 11, 1918, page 718. 
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limitation placed on this loading by the actual clear 
story height is a safeguard which comes into play. 
()verloading of a floor is more liable to occur in a 
warehouse than in any other manufacturing build- 
ing. Most general storage warehouses are designed 
for floor load of 250 lb. per square foot. Some 
warehouses, of course, are designed for consider- 
ably greater loads than this, but they are usually 
warehouses designed for a particular purpose. 

The tabulation given below shows the weight per 
cubic foot of a great variety of materials, and is 
taken from “The Naval Constructor,” by Simpson. 
In the case of ship cargoes, where the number of 
cubic feet of space occupied by the cargo is a very 
important point in determining the freight charges, 
the weight of material in bags and other packages 
has been examined with far more care than is usual 
in arriving at the weight per cubic foot of commo- 
dities when considering warehouse storage. 

Lb. cu. f Lb. cu. ft. 
Almonds, shelled ... corrugated 
\pples in boxes..... 


Iron, 
sheets 
Kegs of steel 


Kegs of nails 


Bacon in cases 

Beans in bags...... 
Beer in casks or Leather in bales 
Milk, 


cases 


condensed, 


Be Oks 
Buckwheat in bags. . 


' Shelled nuts in bags. 35 
Butter in 


wr Oatmeal in sacks ... 35 
Od Mm: Casks......+5. 37 
Olives in casks .... 33 
Oysters in barrels... 37 


Candles in boxes... 
Candy 

arpet in 

ement in bags..... Paint in drums ....160 
Peas in bags 


Pineapple, canned, in 


( 
( 
( 
( 


‘offee in bags..... 
‘orn in bags 
Creosote in casks... 
Currents in 
Dates 


Potatoes in bags.... 
cases... Rice in bags 
Rice meal 
Earthenware 
in crates Salt in barrels 
lish in cases, Soap in boxes 
Soda in bags 
Starch in cases 
Sugar in bags 
Sugar in casks 
Syrup 
Tallow in barrels 


Flour in barrels..... 
Flour in bags...<... 
Fruit, average 

Hams in barrels ... 32 
Herrings in barrels. 38 
lron, pig, well stowed 22 


\dding up all of the weights per cubic foot of 
these commodities it will be found that the average 
weight per cubic foot of all of these items is 48 Ib. 
By looking over the list also it will be observed 
that this average weight is only exceeded material- 
ly in six instances. These include 


six instances 
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cement, paint and certain steel products. Now, ce- 
ment in bags is a commodity which is seldom car- 
ried in a general storage warehouse; in fact, the 
narrow margin of profit in its sale precludes the 
stacking of it to considerable height in warehouses 
of reinforced concrete construction. The same re- 
marks would apply to pig iron. I would like to 
call attention to the fact that this weight given for 
pig iron is indicated as for well stowed material. 
In the case of the Western Newspaper Union 
3uilding test in Chicago, a load of goo lb. per 
square foot was applied to the floor by means of 
pig iron, and this loading was carried to a height 
of about 6 ft., giving a weight per cubic foot for 
ordinary stacking of about 150 lb. It is interesting 
to note in passing that this floor slab in the Western 
Newspaper Union Building, constructed some ten 
years ago, safely sustained a load of goo lb, per 
square foot, where, under existing building ordi- 
nances, this slab would not be approved for above 
125 lb. per square foot. The report of this test 
shows that even under this load the construction 
had not reached its elastic limit. The maximum 
steel stress mentioned in the report is 57,300 lb. per 
square inch, while the average stress in the steel 
in the region of maximum stress around the central 
column of four loaded panels fell considerably be- 
low the elastic limit of the material. 

By referring again to the tabulation of loads 
given above and keeping in mind the fact that in 
few warehouses is it possible to pile material in 
excess of 8 ft. in height, and also keeping in mind 
the fact that it is not economical to stack commodi- 
ties much higher than this, it will be observed that 
except in the six instances mentioned 8 ft. of load 
will rarely exceed 450 Ib. per square foot. Present- 
day practice treats both the live and, the dead load 
together, and requires the same factor of safety on 
both. In heavy building construction, such as ware- 
houses, the type of design known as flat slab con- 
struuction is used in the majority of cases on ac- 
count of its economies. In practically all heavy 
warehouse construction the dead load is about one- 
third of the live load. Thus, under Chicago ordi- 
nance, with a 17-ft. sq. panel and a live load of 
250 lb. per square foot, we would have a dead 
load of 80 lb. per square foot, making a total dead 
and live load of 330 Ib. per square foot. The worst 
overloading that we would expect on a floor of 
this kind would be the superimposed load of 450 
lb. per square foot as outlined above. Adding this 
load to the fixed dead load of 80 Ib. would give a 
total load of 530 Ib. per square foot, and a factor 
of safety to be applied in the design to provide for 
this possible overloading would be approximately 
1%. Provided, therefore, that 
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struction is placarded as outlined above and period- 
ically inspected, it would seem safe to assume a pro- 
vision in the factor of safety of 1% to allow for 
overloading the construction. I would like also to 
draw attention to the fact that in monolithic con- 
crete construction the panels surrounding any panel 
under consideration will assist materially in load 
carrying, even though such panels might not be 
directly under the applied load. Owners or occu- 
pants of buildings do not make a practice of over- 
loading large areas of their buildings. If, there- 


fore, overloading takes place it is highly probable 
that this overloading would not occur in many ad- 
jacent panels, and as a result in the carrying of the 
overload the surrounding panels may materially 


assist. 

In most factory designs all of the machines to be 
installed in the structure are laid out before the 
structure itself is developed, and this mode of 
procedure will become even more general than it 1s 
to-day as manufacturers realize the necessity of 
planning factory operations more efficiently. Hav- 
ing the machine layout, the engineer can easily de- 
termine the uniformly distributed floor load which 
the applied machine load is equivalent to, and it is 
a fairly simple matter to make due allowance for 
any impact which may occur. It has been the 
writer's observation also that this allowance for 
impact in concrete construction has in the past 
been made in a more liberal manner than is actually 
necessary. In factory construction the majority of 
the load coming on a floor is the weight of the 
machine fixed in a more or less permanent manner 
on the floor. Rearrangements, of course, take place 
from time to time in most manufacturing plants, 
but no factory superintendent would place vastly 
heavier machines on a floor than had previously 
been there without referring the matter to the man- 
agement, who, in turn, would discuss the rearrange- 
ment with their engineer. The posting of load 
cards on factory floors is also a reliable safeguard 
in this direction. It would therefore appear that a 
factor of safety of 114, as suggested for ware- 
houses, would easily provide for a possible lack of 
knowledge of the exact effect of impact on the 
structure and also for a possible slight modification 
of the original layout when the machinery is in- 
stalled. 

In concrete factory and warehouse construction 
there is practically no condition of loading possible 
which, except in entirely unusual structures, could 
possibly result in an entire reversal of stresses. 
This possibility, therefore, needs no provision in 
the factor of safety ordinarily used. Special con- 
ditions under which this might arise would be ap- 
parent to any engineer engaged in the design of 
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such an unusual member of the construction, and 
would be adequately provided for. 

In the early days of reinforced concrete con- 
struction many engineers considered that the strain- 
ing of concrete construction, due to a continued 
series of loading and unloading, would gradually 
break down the construction through cracks being 
developed and gradually increasing in size. We 
have recently witnessed, however, the execution of 
concrete ship construction, and it is the writer's 
opinion that when the tests now being carried on 
in the development of this class of design are pub- 
lished that many of us will change our opinions 
vastly on concrete construction. In a recent tech- 
nical journal an extract from an address by R. 
J. Wig, of the Concrete Division, Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, is published. While this extract does 
not give any very definite results of the tests still 
being carried out, it gives an indication of what 
we may expect from them. For instance, in one 
test that is being carried out a beam is loaded alter- 
nately with upward and downward pressures at 
the rate of about thirty-six load applications per 
minute. These loads are such as to develop stresses 
in the steel of about 23,000 Ib. per square inch. The 
article states that up to August, 1918, 746,000 ap- 
plications of the load had been made, and that up to 
this time no perceptible increase in the steel or con- 
crete stresses had occurred after 1,000 load appli- 
cations. It also states that the cracks occurring in 
the concrete at this stress in the steel reached a 
maximum only of 1/10oth of an inch in width and 
that the continued loading did not appear to increase 
the width of these cracks. The beams thus tested, 
of course, were designed to resist tension of either 
the upper or the lower side, but the test would seem 
to demonstrate thoroughly that concrete construc- 
tion does not deteriorate under repeated load, pro- 
vided, of course, that the loading does not reach the 
elastic limit of tlie steel. 

The writer cannot help but feel that in determin- 
ing the working stresses now established in con- 
crete design the originators of these 
felt that it was necessary to provide to a certain 
extent for the deterioration of the structure due to 
repeated loading. As a matter of fact, in the last 
ten years we have learned that reinforced concrete 
construction increases materially in strength with 
age, and since the loading of the structure does not 
detract from its strength there is no reason what- 
ever to provide in the factor of safety for any de- 
terioration. It would appear, therefore, that the 
total factor of safety that was necessary to provide 
for clauses 1 and 5 set down in the previous article 
would be 1%. 
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Industrial Information 


In this Department there is published each week information as to the development of materials and 
methods, derived from reliable sources. 


Whittall Rugs 

The value of good advertising 
gree of excellence reached in the mechanical art of 
printing are very well illustrated in a pamphlet is- 
sued by M. J. Whittall Associates, Worcester, Mass. 
The pamphlet illustrates and describes the line of 
rugs manufactured by this corporation, which in 
color and texture compare favorably with hand- 
made Oriental rugs, and are to be had at much 
smaller cost. The special advantage to be derived 
from the use of rugs has been mainly in the beau- 
tiful effects of color produced by the difficult task 
of weaving, and while the Eastern hand-made rug 
will always be dear to the collector, the many peo- 
ple who are as well educated in color, but have 
shorter purses, can gratify this color sense in the 
most economical way by the use of the line of rugs 
so very well illustrated in this pamphlet. 

The warmth and richness imparted by fine rugs 
produces a decorative effect in building interiors 
which is generally appreciated. The Whittall rugs 
are domestic, produced by machinery. It is there- 
fore possible to secure greater durability at less 
cost. Anyone who will thumb over this booklet will 
further be impressed with the artistic excellence of 
the designs and patterns of Whittall rugs. He 
will find many illustrations done to simulate the 
actual rich tones of the rugs. One full page is of 
particular interest in that it is devoted to an in- 
terior especially pleasing architecturally, and which 
also shows considerable skill in the printer's art. 

A less pretentious folder accompanies the book- 
let, and discusses amply and interestingly the his- 
tory and present processes of rug-making. This 
answers many of the questions on which laymen are 
likely to seek information from their architect, and 
will enable him to give simple and direct replies on 
a subject little known and much appreciated. 


and the high de- 


Improving Telephone Service 


Few agents are of more importance to the aver- 
age business man than his telephone, and few are 
more abused for their involuntary helplessness. 

By way of saving time, energy and temper, the 
Standard Appliance Co. of America, 376 Lafayette 
Street, New York, has placed on the market what 
seem to be two very valuable devices. 
the Privaphone and the Weilaphone. 


These are 
The former 


7 


has for its object the elimination of the telephone 
booth with all its attendant inconvenience and dis- 
comfort. It is simply an appliance of the same 
material as the mouthpiece for attachment to that 
part of the telephone. It is shaped like the base of 
a horn and the mouth fits into it. Your conversa- 
tion is then as difficult to hear as if you were en- 
closed in a booth, and you may say what you want 
and when you want regardless of who is present. 
If you have long enough been embarrassed by dis- 
cussing, or obviously avoiding, personal and con- 
fidential matters while telephoning within the hear- 
ing of others, privacy may be yours, and without 
the discomfort, wasted space, and installation cost 
of a booth and additional extension, and without 
leaving your desk every time you want to use it. 
Of course it has obvious uses in the home as well. 

The Weilaphone, on the contrary, instead of 
primarily making outgoing messages quiet, mag- 
nifies the sound of incoming ones. 
tance use 


For long dis- 
it is especially important, clarifying and 
making distinct the words coming over the wire. 
$y its use, a local call sounds like a face-to-face 
conversation. It is not an attachment, which would 
be against the rules of the telephone company. One 
places the receiver on the base of the Weilaphone, 
which amplifies the sound. To this is attached a 
rubber tube which branches out in two parts to 
reach to the ears. This directs the sound into both 
ears as nature intended; it shuts out extraneous 
sound; it gives freedom of both hands. For these 
reasons it would seem well worth while for archi- 
tects to investigate. Each of these devices costs 
$10, but the convenience they give would doubtless 
soon compensate for this first expense. 


~ al 
Cast Stone 

The commercial importance and artistic excel- 
lence of cast stone for use in building construction 
are both extolled in an interesting account of the 
development of this industry published by the Atlas 
Portland Cement Co., New York and Chicago. 

Cast stone is produced by pulverizing natural 
stone to make cement. This cement is mixed with 
aggregate—gravel, crushed shells, sand, or crushed 
stone of any sort. Water is then added until the 
consistency may be molded into a desired shape. 
On hardening, an object of stone is evolved, the 
color and form of which might have been varied at 
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will, the density and hardness of which may be 
much greater than natural stone, and the surtace 
of which may be treated just as natural stone, and 
in other ways as well. 

Thus there are secured color and texture control 
and a temporary plasticity which enables it to be 
worked with the minimum amount of labor. By 
reason of these qualities alone, cast stone appears 
to be worthy of the respect of the architect. In 
addition there elements of convenience and 
speed in production which also commend its use. 
It is not necessary to transport large uncut blocks 
of stone over long distances; the raw materials 
which enter into cast stone are generally close at 
hand. 


are 


Cast stone is not offered as a substitute where 
delicate veinings of marble or granite are wanted, 
or where the skill of the craftsman stone cutter is 
desired. But where a material is required whose 
color may be controlled at will, whose texture may 
be varied, whose form is easily adaptable, whose 
hardness and density yield very great durability, 
here cast stone may be resorted to with confidence. 

The Atlas Portland Cement Association has is- 
sued a pamphlet giving this information, which is 
illustrated by photographs of important structures 
the country over, built of cast stone and designed by 
representative architects. 

Cast stone is nothing more than the result of ac- 
tual laboratory experiment. A representation of 
this kind thus again indicates the importance of 
exploration in new and untried fields of research. 
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The Super-Towel 


A survey of the advantages to be derived from 
the use of Airdry as a substitute for towels in public 
lavatories would seem to urge its installation in 
every building managed by progressive people. 

It is a familiar sight to see the average lavatory 
littered with used towels, either linen or paper. 
Airdry overcomes this disorderly condition, at the 
same time reducing both fire hazard and janitor 
service. It also eliminates the possibility of clogged 
waste pipes. 

Airdry is an electrical appliance consisting of a 
white enameled iron standard with an adjustable 
nozzle for directing the flow of air. It is operated 
by pressure with the foot on a pedal at the base. 
This action warm air from the nozzle, 
which causes evaporation and dries the skin thor- 
oughly in about thirty seconds. It consumes about 
{ 1/3 kilowatts an hour. The cost of operation for 
each person is estimated at 3/100 cents, or one hun- 
dred operations for three cents. 


releases 


far less 

It will 
also be noted that the cost of laundering is elimi- 
nated. 


This is 
than the cost of towels of any description. 


Airdry can be installed wherever electric current 
is available. It occupies but little space and adds to 
the appearance of any lavatory. It is obviously en- 
tirely sanitary in its every aspect. 

This appliance is manufactured by the Groton 
Electrical Devices, Inc., Groton, N. Y., 
worthy of appreciation. 


and is 





